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Part THE First. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. A MEETING. 


Aut that long day Fermor had hardly time to 
think. At the Horse Guards—at the Indian 
outfitter’s—at his tailor’s—at his family’s. He 
lived almost in cabs. He saw that Sir 
Charles who was “one of his relative’s oldest 
friends,” and was received with unofficial cor- 
diality. ‘Glad to do anything for my old 
chum, Sir Hopkins. Besides, you have had no 
leave for eighteen months. Severe accident, 
too. Very well. Leave directions with your 
agents, and we shall take care of you.” 

Later he saw his mother, Lady Laura. 

The “ girls” were in the Park with “ Young 
Piper,” riding the coursers of Young Piper. 
That youth was, as it were, drunk with his in- 
fatuation. Lady Laura welcomed her son as 
though she were an ordinary mother of flesh and 
blood, gave him a really maternal embrace, and 
approached nearer to weeping than she had ever 
done in her life. 


“* My dear boy,” she said, as he told her his 


story, “I am indeed proud of you. This is a 
brave, manly, and sensible course. I always 
said, I admire your resolution and self-denial. 
I doindeed. Look at that child Piper, that is 
running after Alicia Mary, like a weak school- 
boy. But I said all along that you were following 
out some little plan of your own ; and I was not 
far out.” Fermor was a little elated with these 
praises, and had a sort of dim impression that 
‘all along” her hand directed the course of 
events. ‘“ As for the girl—who, I am told, is 
clever enough—would you, my dear Charles, 
leave it tome? Shall 1 write a kind, friendly 
note, to say the thing must not be thought of 
for the present, and that if you are both in the 
same mind when you return, it can all begin 
again? That is the proper way, Charles, and a 
very good test it will be of her sincerity. Young 
Monboddo went to his regiment at Ceylon 
under exactly such an arrangement with Lady 
Frederica Hemans: but, my dear, when he 
came back, she was Lady Frederica Nugent.” 
By the evening he had done a wonderful day’s 
business. He met Major Carter by appoint- 
ment at Starridge’s, the correct bachelors’ 
hotel in Bond-street, and they dined together. 








At eight they were driving up to the South- 
Eastern Railway—among the lamps—to go 
down by the mail to Dover. 

“I met,” said the major, as they got out, 
“some common friends to-day. I did not tell 
you, as it was to be a little surprise for you.” 

Fermor was glad. He was growing gloomy 
and morose as he thought of this second night’s 
journey to be taken alone. The major was to 
stay in London. 

“ Here they are,” said he, as they emerged 
on the busy platform; and Fermor saw a tall 
stiff figure in shadow, and a muffled lady on his 
arm. ‘Here are our friends,” said the major. 
“Delightful, is it not? Going the same way, 
too—quite a coincidence.” 

Perhaps it was. The Carlays were going to 
the south of France after some days’ stay in 
London. Now, indeed, the gloomy prison-like 
journey, which he had shrunk from, would be- 
come a little blue boudoir, well lit, comfortable, 
and cheerful. This simple girl would entertain 
him with her unconcealed worship. The act of 
making a journey together is a link of sym- 
pathy; for there are common troubles and a 
common undertaking to be got through to- 
gether. 

And so the bell rang, and the night-mail 
flew down to Dover, past many pointsmen, 
who had come out of their hutches on duty, 
and saw the cozy well-lighted blue chambers 
flit by; in one of which Captain Fermor, his 
knees wrapped in his rug, was stooping over, 
talking with great animation of voice and gesture 
to the lady next him. Then came the cold 
night air on Dover pier, and the Calais packet, 
and Paris in the grey of the morning, and the 
great Boulevards, with the trees and the white 
palaces, and the men in blouses going to work, 
and the great door of the great hotel, which a 
portier, who never slept, swung slowly open. 
Then the sleepy travellers went to their rest-— 
for an hour or so. 

Fermor often boasted of his “iron constitu- 
tion,” and by ten or eleven o’clock was asking 
to see “his Excellency” Sir Hopkins Pocock, 
— was breakfasting in a private room of the 
hotel. 

The welcome he received from that high 
public servant was wonderfully cordial. “My 
dear, dear boy,” he said, “this is right now. 
I am proud of you. You were made for the 
service. I knew you would turn ont of the 
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right sort. This is our hard fate. We are 
obliged to pocket our nicest feelings for the 
public. Breakfasted? No? Ring, please.” 

Sir Hopkins was a Frenchman in Paris, and 
could speak French. 

They breakfasted together, spent the day 
very pleasantly going about Paris, Sir Hopkins 
leaning on his arm; dined at the Three 
Brothers café ; went to the Opera; and walked 
after the Opera along the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment, translated into the Boulevard 
des Italiens, Fermor felt pensive among these 
glories, yet was not disturbed in mind—great 
dreams of ambition were filling his soul. 

In the morning they were gone, flying down 
through the delightful wine countries to Lyons, 
seeming to breathe the bouquet of Burgundies 
and other choice vintages as they passed. De- 
lightfully musical names rang in their ears. 
They were at Lyons that night, and there was 
light enough, as they crossed the airy bridge, 
to see the silver of the Rhéne below. They 
slept soundly through the night, and in the 
morning were breakfasting at the Empereur, at 
Marseilles. The hum and clatter of the Cam- 
biére was under their windows. The gay parti- 
coloured sails before the shop windows were 
fluttering below them. The delightful quay of 
La Joliette was but a few yards away, where the 
ships of all countries, and the sailors of all 
countries, and the merchants and the wares, 
and the voices and the dresses of all were as gay 
and bright under the sun as the market scene 
in Masaniello. Thesteamer was to sail at noon, 
as, indeed, were many more steamers, and the 
commissionnaire was busy in their interest. 

“ By the way, my dear boy,” said Sir Hopkins 
“(I have sent for the cab), I found a letter 
here this morning. Sent on, you know. It is 
rather awkward. That post 1 spoke of—Mac- 
kenzie’s—you know.” 

“Yes,” said Fermor, nervously. “Good 
gracious ; nothing wrong, I hope?” 

**Oh, it will all come right, lam sure. But, 
it now seems (I don’t understand it, I am 
sure), the home government claims the appoint- 
ment.” 

*Wnat ?” said Fermor, breaking out hotly. 
* Do you mean to tell me that, after all I have 
done, and been made to do r 

“ Tt is outrageous, as you say,” said Sir Hop- 
kins, coolly; “they grasp at everything. The 
worst part is, they have a sort of a shadow 
of a title, you see—some arrangement or com- 
position. But, of course, it must be looked into.” 

“But,” said Fermor, pacing up and down ex- 
citedly, “this is very odd—/ooks very odd, sir! 
I don’t understand it at all. I have been led 
away depending on assurances, and now it 
seems—l must tell you, sir—it has a very 
curious look, sir.” 

*T am not accountable, Charles. You must 
deal with the home government. It is they who 
are grasping at your office. * You know there is 
time yet to withdraw. 

“Ah! it is easy, sir, to say there is time to 
withdraw. At this place—at this time—after 











sacrificing everything on the faith of this—my 
word—my honour Z 

“Your honour! Good God!” said Sir Hop- 
kins, starting up, and nearly overthrowing his 
chair. “ Your ) ome Charles! I hope not. 
O, [hope not. You are not in earnest? No, 
I see you are not.” 

Fermor hung his head. It almost seemed the 
bargain of Faust and his Mentor, done in water- 
colours. 

*Weli, I don’t mean that,” he said: ‘ But, 
sir, sir,’ he added, sadly, “how could you 
deceive me in this way ?” 

“Come, come,” said Sir Hopkins, in a friendly, 
hearty manner, “I allow for this excitement, 
Charles. It is quite natural, and I respect you 
for it. There are other things going, and we 
shall make out something for you. You know,” 
added Sir Hopkins, smiling, “it would hardly do 
to re-present yourself after all this fuss and 
esclandre. As the Frenchmen say, ridicule always 
kills. I declare,” he added, looking down over 
the balcony, “here isthe cab. We really ought 
to pay the bill now. Yes, and put the final 
touches to the baggage. Will you look after 
those servants, like a good boy. Allons.” 

Fermor bowed his head and said not a word. 
In a few minutes more he was driven away to 
ee quay, and was on board the Indian mail- 

oat. 

The life on board the Mediterranean steamer 
was epicurean. There were bright days and 
cobalt seas. Youth was at the prow, and Plea- 
sure at the helm. It was a gay voyage. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. FADING OUT. 


Art the very time that Captain Fermor (who 
must fill up his day), seated on a camp-stool on 
deck, was gossiping agreeably to an Indian lady 
whose husband was below at cards, a dreary 
desolation and hopeless sorrow was falling on 
the Manuels’ house. 

Violet rose up after the shock sooner than her 
family dared to hope. For a week the very 
acuteness of the suffering, the excitement and 
speculation it brought with it, carried her for- 
ward. Her sister, worn away with night watch- 
ing, had whispered desperately, “ You must not 

ive way, darling ; keep away the thought ; fight 
it off? For she knew if it once seized on her, 
the talons would sink deeper and deeper, and 
never Jet her go. She said this over and over 
again, with a sort of despair—almost with 
menace; and Violet, already stunned and ex- 
hausted, actually found herself avoiding the 
thought by a sort of horror. 

It was when she came down again into the old 
routine of life—white, worn, shrunk, and with 
a timid, cowering look, as if she expected that 
the blow would come again from some uncertain 
quarter—that the change was seen in all its 
dismal force. They could all have wept over her. 
And when sister and mother clung about her, 
and pressed her to them, they remarked a sort 
of insensibility that did not seem to require con- 
solation. 

“T am getting better,” she said, looking at 
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them with a little air of resolution. “I am 
indeed. I shall gradually learn not to think of 
it, and then it will wear itself out.” 

Wear itself out! Alas! There was some- 
thing busy at ¢hat work already: thoughts in 
myriads, seething and bubbling night and day 
—thoughts of fearful self-reproach, as_ this 
business had been the work of her own folly— 
thoughts of lost happiness, sheer hopelessness, 
and a cloud of despair in the west, coming 
on slowly, though now no bigger than a man’s 
hand. With such fierce contests the little 
delicate frame was wearing, though slowly. The 
sheath was fretting away. And, besides, there 
was the struggle of concealment—which was, 
indeed, the only purpose that kept her up—not 
to hurt those kind, miserable, interested faces 
that were turned to her a hundred times in 
the day. 

The suffering was, indeed, almost divided. 
On Mrs. Manuel and the others the blow had 
fallen so tremendously, the crash had been so 
bewildering, so unexpected, so wholesale and 
complete, that they did not even dream of look- 
ing back, or think of a remedy. They might 
as well have been looking back after an ava- 
lanche, to where their house once stood. It 
could hardly be called hopelessness, for they had 
never dreamed for a moment of hoping. The 
whole thing was too plain. And now all they 
thought of was saving what was left to them. 

What coldness and almost rawness in the 
house! As though there was a dusty lonely 
hearth in every room, and the fires were never 
to be lighted again. The terrible gauntness of 
life, that sets in after the death of any one that 
has been loved, seemed to be present. Yet 
Violet, with a cheerfulness that absolutely made 
the hearts of others ache, went hither and 
thither with what seemed a newly-found zest 
for the practical duties of life. No one, how- 
ever, could see how it would end, as yet. 

As the Eastport season was now over, and the 
town itself almost emptied, this little catastrophe 
came in seasonably enough for the natives. Even 
in the matter of news it was believed that Provi- 
dence tempered the wind; but this sending so 
precious a store did, indeed, seem almost a 
special deliverance. The good folks were grateful, 
and the “witnesses” to the scene—unhappily 
too few in proportion to the wants of the popu- 
lation—were held even in a competitive esteem. 
Even in communities of greater importance such 
a business rarely takes place. It was canvassed 
in many shapes, with eagerness, humour, anger ; 
out in most instances with satisfaction. 

Young Brett—as indeed might be expected— 
showed out in bright and faithful colours. More 
honest and serviceable devotion could not be con- 
ceived. He took it grievously to heart, yet 
with divided emotions; for he could not bring 
himself to believe much ill of his friend, whom 
He charitably held to 
there being foreign influences at work, and to 


| Fermor’s being in some sort the victim of des- 
_ tiny. 


Having arrived, through many painful 
stages of reasoning, at this conclusion, he was at 


liberty to indulge his sympathy. How his heart 
was wrung for that suffering family! How, 
with a deeply dejected face, he came there when 
he thought he could, and as often as he could, 
with decency! And when admitted he could have 
wished himself away, he found himself so dull 
and clumsy. He would have given worlds to 
have been allowed to show his deep deep feel- 
ings in some bold, substantial shape; for what 
were words, which, after all, he did not possess, 
and could not buy. He thought faintly and re- 
motely of the gun, so satisfactory in the instance 
of men. He had always found it the fullest and 
happiest exponent. ae he saw it was wholly 
out of place, but the idea in his mind was as of 
something azalogous to the gun. This lay on 
his mind, and the honest child laboured much, 
and with real distress, at what he called seein 
his way, and saw, at last, that he must boun 
his wishes by mere sympathy. 

For Pauline he felt most, and was so earnest 
that she should employ him in some way, that 
she felt for him, and did give him, some trifling 
commission. He would have been proud to 
have been used, as errand-boy even. His good 
terrier face, full of sympathy, brought a sort of 
comfort to the house. 

Someway he seemed more suited to the 
present tone of affairs than John Hanbury, who 
came too, and tried hard to make himself useful 
and acceptable. Yet he felt—and it was felt in 
the house, felt very unjustly too—that he was 
associated with the late business. His honest 
face, full of unbounded sympathy, kept alive 
what all were anxious to put away, like the 
vacant chair of a lost relative, or a picture. 
Such a place should always be filled up speedily, 
and the picture removed. He could not bring 
himself to see it in this way, and was, in fact, 
longing and praying for some opening in which 
he could prove himself devoted. 

Those weeks were indeed an awful time. The 
weary look in Violet’s face almost shocked him. 
About the twentieth evening of the twentieth 
day Hanbury found her alone in the drawing- 
room, and with the best intentions in the world 
began to offer some earnest good advice, but 
which he handled clumsily. 

It was to the strain of “going away,” of 
“keeping up,” of “ having a duty to oneself, 
and the friends who loved her so,” with the 
other platitudes, about as useful and practical as 
though one were to say in the case of a broken 
blood vessel, “Do make an effort, and the bleed- 
ing will stop.” He spoke with a trembling 
voice. “For God’s sake do, dearest Miss 
Violet. It is killing us all to see the way you 
look. For all our sakes, do, implore you; and 
there are some of us who would die for you.” 

Violet listened a little vacantly at first, passed 
her hand over her face, tossed her head, and 
laughed a faint laugh. “ Why do you talk of 
dying?” she said; “pray don’t mention the 
word. We have wonderful dispositions. I will 
get mamma to go somewhere. I should like a 
pleasant watering-place, with plenty of people; 





something gay, for this is growing dull. So dull,” 
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added Violet, forcing the muscles of her lips 
into a smile, ‘ that—that——” ' 

Hanbury was looking at her, wondering and 
terrified, when she broke out suddenly, covering 
up her face : 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t any longer; I can’t 
indeed. Go away, leave me—do—let every one 
leave me. Oh!” and she was tossing on the 
sofa, gasping and sobbing in a sort of frantic 
tempest of grief. Hanbury rushed to the bell, 
rushed to the door. They were all in the room 
in a moment, round the unhappy child. Hanbury 
fled to the open street, beating his forehead as 
he went. More of the old clumsiness! He could 
go and drown himself. 

Posting along, and not caring where he went, 
he suddenly saw Colonel Bolstock, Fermor’s 
colonel, riding by ; rather, he saw a horse of his 
own which the colonel had bought. The colonel 
pulled up : for a little talk about a horse, in the 
presence of a horse, was like having a cigar. 
An idea suddenly flashed upon Hanbury : not 
often had he such inspirations. 

“ Doing well,” said the colonel, looking down 
the flanks of his horse ; “ turning out very fairly 
indeed.” 

“Tell me,” said Hanbury, hastily ; “ Fermor’s 
gone, I know, but what time did he say he 
would be back ?” 

“T gave him ten days’ leave,” said the colonel ; 
“ by the way, there’s a horse of his——” 

“ There, that will do,” said Hanbury, turning 
back; “I must goa——” And he was gone, 
leaving the colonel looking sourly after him. 
Here was news indeed ; stupid of them all not 
to have thought of that. After all, Fermor 
was true—called suddenly away. Above all, that 
he should be the bearer! This would redeem 
months of clumsiness. 

He rushed up-stairs and plunged into the 
room again. Violet was still working in hys- 
— sobbing. The anxious faces were about 

er. 

“ T have got some news,” said Hanbury, his 
great eyes twinkling with honest delight. They 
all started. ‘Yes, some news,” he said, “at 
least. He’s only gone for ten days.” 

Violet flew to her mother with a cry. “I 
knew it! I knew it! I Avew it!” she almost 
shrieked. ‘“O, mamma! mamma!” and she 
fell on her mother’s shoulder weeping and gob- 
bing, and laughing again. 

Pauline looked at Hanbury doubtfully, almost 
angrily. “ What is this story?” she said, in a 
half whisper; “you should not have done it. 
Tell me about it.” 

“No, no,” said he, scarcely listening, but 
looking anxiously at Violet, “it is all certain— 
the colonel himself told me. And I tell you 
what,” he added, with excitement, “ this night I 
am going up to London, will find him out there, 
tell him of our poor darling child, and return with 
joyful news. Perhaps bring him back! There !” 

Pauline shook her head sorrowfully. 

He saw opposition, and said, piteously, ‘ Leé 
me go. Do! Imust, indeed. It will be doing 
something.” 





It did strike Pauline that it would, after all, 
be doing something. 
expectancy of anything—was better than the 
fatal waste of hopeless despondency into which 
they were now plunged. 

She said no more, and Hanbury went his way. 
Alas! if he had only waited to hear that mounted 
colonel finish his sentence leisurely, he would 
have been told of a letter which had arrived at 
the barracks the day before. He had xoé waited. 

Hanbury came back when he was ready. Violet 
was in a nervous flutter, saying over and over 
again, with a frantic delight, “I knewit! I 
knew it! What did I tell you all ?” 

“Don’t reckon too much, darling, on these 
things. How it goes to my heart to damp your 
spirits—but don’t.” 

“Nor do I reckon on too much, mamma. 
But now I have a conviction, a certain convic- 
tion. I knew it—I said it.” (Poor child, she 
never had said it, indeed.) “Dear Mr. Han- 
bury, my own true friend, you know me, you 
understand me. Lalways believed it. Go, now. 
Don’t lose asecond. You will be too late, indeed 
you will. He will come back with you if he 
can; if not, make himwrite. Be sure you do.” 

Violet’s face was earnest and wild, as she im- 
pressed these instructions on him. 

“T must go up now,” she said, the tired look 
spreading like a film upon her face, “for I have 
gone through a good deal iately, thinking over 
all this. AndI have been very foolish ; but you 
must own that his going away so suddenly on 
that night—it looked-——” 

Her eyes began to swim, and in a moment she 
was weeping silentiy and bitterly, but without 
her old agitation. And her mother had put her 
arms round her, and said, straining her close, as if 
some one were about to take her away from her : 

‘My own dear, darling, darling child !” 

And thus Hanbury started after this fatal 
will-o’-the-wisp. He got to London, and was 
told the truth. 


Fermor at that moment was seeing the sun 
rise on the blue waters of the Mediterranean with 
fine effect. The packet was listlessly gliding over 
the sea. It was charming dolce far niente. 

The little romance he had just passed through 
came back on him with a gentle pain, not wholly 
unpleasant. ‘‘ Poor, poor Violet!” he said, “I 
feel some reproaches of conscience. I do, in- 
deed. She was so gentle. Only for that set 
about her—they were turning her into a perfect 
little Machiavelli. Ah! Mrs. Rose, you out so 
early on deck? Is not this a picture ?” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. SICUT FLOS. 

On the day that Hanbury returned to East- 
port by the mail train, there came with him, in 
the railway post-office, a letter in Lady Laura’s 
writing—a letter that she had put off writing, 
partly from its being a disagreeable duty, and 
partly from her having other more important 
affairs to claim her attention. Her hearing of 
Hanbury’s inquiries brought the matter again 
to her mind. “That girl” had been sending 
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one of “her set” to look after Charles, perhaps 
to intimidate, so she went to her davenport 
and wrote a good practical letter, a little kind 
in parts, a little cold in others, but, above all, 


' ladylike. After all, said Lady Laura, the girl 


has some reason to complain. Charles had no 
business to make a fool of her. With people of 
her class time ismoney. “I must say,” thought 
Lady Laura, beginning to ruminate, “we got 
him out of it very cleverly. If I had been one 
of the stupid, storming, crying mothers, he’d 
have been tied to that girl by this time.” 

She enclosed a letter of “Charles’s” directed 
to Violet, which had been lying in her desk for 
many days, and sent both to the post. 


Hanbury could not bring himself to go near 
the place for hours after his arrival. A day had 
been fixed for his return, so he was expected. 
Violet was flitting about the house anxiously 
and restlessly, in a wearing agitation. She was, 
in fact, in a sort of low fever at the moment. 
Her pale face was seen at many windows looking 
out wistfully. A mysterious instinct of some 
terror or horror approaching filled all other 
hearts in the house. 

The post came. With a little swoop Violet 
was down at the door. With her hot hand she 
got a letter addressed to herself, and knew Lady 

aura’s writing. She gasped as she tore it open. 
The others were on the stairs hurrying after her 
—but too late. But there was Fermor’s letter 
inside, and, with a cry of joy, she flew up-stairs. 
“He has written! He has written!” she said. 
“T knew it! I knew it.” 


What followed may be conceived—when the 
first lines of that letter, written ever so tenderly 
and gentiy, trembled before her eyes. She had 
instinct enough to guess it all. That was her 
last blow. How was it to be expected that so 
frail a creature should endure so much. The little 
resolution—the little “ manfulness,” if it may be 
called, which she had kept up for the sake of 
others, had now given way. The waters rushed in. 

That night all was changed into a house of 
sickness. A wretched mother of a wretched 
daughter, aged and feebie herself, could not 
endure all these shocks. The low fever present 
in Violet’s hot hands spread violentty. The 
local doctor, the same who had been at their 
little feast, came and began his work. He did 
what he could, yet he was not of “ the skilful.” 
Yet one of greater skill, even that Mr. Cade 
whose touch had so miraculously healed the 
bruised Fermor—(O sweet days! basking in a 


| goldenlight, and removedcenturies away!)—even 


he could not avail much more. A quiet patient ; 
giving “no trouble,” waiting for the moment 
eagerly. 

Two miserable faces, worn and haggard, 
watched that travelling away spirit-ward: that 
soft face gradually spiritualised into a shadow. 
She was as quiet as a child, which indeed she 
was; so quiet, so calm, that they began to 
whisper doubtfully to themselves that she was 
growing better. 





One Sunday morning the unskilful local doctor 
ran in to see her as he went to his church. The 
sun came in so brightly ; the new flowers which 
thoughtful hands sent every day to fill the 
room, looked so fresh and gay; and there was 
such a reflected brightness on Violet’s face, and 
she spoke so softly and calmly, though still 
with her old weariness, that he was quite con- 
founded. “ The turn das come,” he said below 
in the drawing-room. “ My dear friends, there is 
every hope. I say so seriously. I do indeed. 
Iam the last man inthe world that would en- 
courage vain expectations. I tell you, I am 
astonished at the change.” 

Grateful eyes were bent on this angel of good- 
ness: full and suffused hearts could not trust 
themselves to speak. ‘ Take her out,” he said, 
turning to Louis, and pointing to Pauline; 
“this fine sun will do her good. She is ex- 
hausted with all this watching, and it will give 
you strength.” 

The faithful maid remained with Violet, who 
seemed, from her soft half-closed eyes, to be on 
the verge of sleep. On the last night she had 
slept a little. The brother and sister went 
out, too grateful to omit anything they were 
told todo. They wandered on along a certain 
green lane lined with trees, a walk the sisters 
were fond of, for half an hour. They heard 
the church bells at a distance, and from the 
green lane could see the congregation in a 
gay parti-coloured ribbon unwinding from the 
porch. They then turned to go home, for they 
were fearful of staying too long, and met John 
Hanbury on the way. The air was delicious. 
The three walked together slowly, and in a low 
voice they told him of the happy change. 


When they were not a hundred yards from 
home, they saw some one running to them and 
beckoning violently. It was the faithful maid, 
with a scared and terrified face, the certain in- 
stinct of danger. They hurried down to the 
house to meet her. As she passed them she did 
not stop, and they only caught the words, “ For 
the doctor !” 

They were in the roominasecond. A frantic 
woman was on her knees at the bedside, hardly re- 
cognisableas Mrs. Manuel. There was a face lying 
there, whiter than they had ever seen face before, 
and a sort of light seemed to flutter over it from 
the eyes to the lips, from the lips to the eyes 
back again. Sweet, soft Violet—sweet, soft, 
persecuted Violet—was drifting slowly away out 
of the rude rough waters which had been too 
troubled for her gentle little soul. 

As the three came round her, either the sound 
or the sudden appearance seemed to stay that 
gliding progress ; faint colour floated back into 
the pale face, the eyelids were lifted slowly ; and 
from those eyes, not yet glazing, stole out gentle 
recognition. Light hovered about her lips, which 
seemed to move, either attempting to speak or 
trying to meet her sister’s. Now, happily, the 
old troubles, the old doubts, the old expectancy 
—troubles, anguish, all—were dropping fast 
behind. Pauline stooped over, and the lips 
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of the two sisters were pressed together. Such 
little power as there was left seemed to be spent 
in that kiss, and when Pauline raised herself, 
and looked down again with dim eyes, she saw 
a sweet and gracious tranquillity below, and 
a smiling repose, which told her that that little 
heart was no more to be fretted by man’s 
cruelty. 


All through the fatal and immemorial rou- 
tine which succeeds a departure such as has 
been witnessed—through the early blinding 
stupefaction, the dismal leading away, the 
horrible sense of solitude, and the tremendous 
and gaunt desertion which walks in and takes 
possession of the house like an ogre, with tears 
after a time beginning to flow in frantic bursts— 
when in this dismal succession that Sunday was 
nearly spent, and evening had drawn on, 
Pauline was seen sitting in the drawing-room, 
stiff, hard, stony, with strained eyes that had 
shed few tears, and had an almost fierce look. 
The faithful maid flitted up to her at times in 
alarm, and spoke to her softly and soothingly, 
but she did not hear. 

Alarmed, the brother came down with red 
and swollen eyes, took her hand in his, and 
with a broken voice tried some of the hackneyed 
“common forms” of comfort. The faithful ser- 
vant came and joined him, adding her voice. She, 
indeed, felt it as sorely as any of them, and her 
consolation made its way through sobs. But 
Pauline did not hear them. Her eyes were on 
some object in the window, where there was no 
perceptible object. 

He grew alarmed. “Come, Pauline, dearest, 
try. Do speak to us! We all feel and are 
heart-broken, but we must help each other. We 
have to live for our dear mother now !” 

A flash came into Puuline’s face—a flash that 
made him draw back. She started to her feet. 
With a sharp, hard tone, they heard now for the 
first time. She said: 

“Yes. We have something else to live for, 
too. If Thad not that to think of, I should 
die. There is a murderer to bring to justice!” 


END OF THE FIRST PART OF NEVER FORGOTTEN. 





DID DICK WHITTINGTON SELL 
HIS CAT? 

Sm Ricuarp Wuirtineton, the Dick Whit- 
tington of all schoolboys, has in late years been 
rather critically situated. Learned men have 
been, and still are, disputing whether there ever 
was such a person; whether, if this be answered 
in the aflirmative, he ever did the things which 
the story-book imputes to him; whether he 
really came up to London as a poor boy, and go 
through the marvellous carcer which ended in 
the attainment of civic honours. Many other 


popular stories and ballads are being melted 
down in the same kind of erucible of criticism. 

Many young readers would deem it absolutely 
cruel to doubt the existence of their favourite 





Dick. What isthe story? Diek Whittington 
was a very poor orphan boy, who, plunged in 
poverty, and hearing that the streets of London 
were “paved with gold,” trudged up to the 
mighty metropolis, having an occasioual lift on 
the way by the kindly aid of a waggoner. Ar- 
rived in London, he soon knew what it was to 
have a keen appetite without a dinner, and 
weary bones without a bed; but after a time he 
obtained admission into the house of Mr. Fitz- 
warren, a rich mercer in the City. He was em- 
ployed in some very humble capacity, and was 
kindly treated by his master ak by Miss Alice 
Fitzwarren, his master’s daughter; but tlie 
cook, a morose and cross-tempered woman, ill- 
used him. He slept in a wretched garret, where 
the rats and mice were so numerous and so 
troublesome that he could obtain but liitle 
sleep; and therefore he bought a cat for a 
penny, to scare away the intruders. Soon after 
this, Mr. Fitzwarren engaged in an extensive 
venture or speculation : sending out merchandise 
to foreign parts, in order to sell at a great profit. 
Being a kind man, he gave to all the persons in 
his service an opportunity of engaging in the 
venture, promising them the full profits that 
might arise therefrom. They did so. Poor 
Dick, having nothing but his cat, sent ‘hat. 
When the ship was gone, Miss Alice gave him a 
penny to buy another cat, and was otherwise 
good to him; but nevertheless the cook was so 
cruel that one day he ran away, and got as far 
as Highgate. Sitting down ona stone by the 
wayside, miserable and heart-broken, he pon- 
dered on his forlorn condition, and wondered 
what would become of him. Presently he 
heard Bow Church bells ring out, and they 
seemed to him to say: 
Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London. 


He did turn again, and went back to Mr. Fitz- 
warren’s, encouraged by the singular notion 
that had entered his mind. Meanwhile, strange 
events had occurred. The ship in which Mr. 
Fitzwarren’s merchandise had been embarked 
was wrecked on the coast of Barbary. The 
captain managed to gain the favour of the king, 
and was invited to dinner at the palace. During 
dinner, rats and mice ran over the table in such 
numbers as to annoy the captain, who ven- 
tured to express his astonishment. The king 
said that, however much he lamented it, he 
knew of no means for keeping the animals 
away. Whereupon, the captain said that the 
wrecked ship contained a cat which would soon 
setile the business. The king asked him to 
bring the cat on the following day. No sooner 
did pussy see the rats and mice, than she killed 
several, aud scared away the rest. The king 
and queen were intensely delighted, and offered 
a casket of jewels for the cat; which the cap- 
tain, of course, accepted. When he returned 
to England, he gave an honest account of the 
affair, and Mr. Fitzwarren handed over to Dick 
the full value of the casket. Dick now became 
wealthy. He rose in life as a trader, married 
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Miss Alice Fitzwarren, was thrice Lord Mayor 
of London, was knighted, and was member of 
parliament for the City—We cannot pretend 
to tell the story so well as the story-book tells 
it, but this will serve our present purpose. 

Now, some persons say that Dick never 
existed at all; while some, knowing that 
Stow and other old writers mention one Sir 
Richard Whittington as having been thrice 
Lord Mayor of London, believe in his identity, 
but deny all the marvellous parts of the story. 
Others, accepting Dick as having been a 
real personage, say that he came from Shrop- 
shire. Many assert that he came from Staf- 
fordshire, some say from Lancashire, some 
from other counties, but agree with each 
other in ignoring the cat, the cook, the Bow 
bells, the King of Barbary, the rats and mice, 
and the casket of jewels. Lempriére, in his 
Dictionary, asserted that the story of Dick 
Whittington is calculated for the amusement of 
children, but has no foundation in truth. Pen- 
nant, writing in 1790, said: “I leave the his- 
tory of the Cat to the friend of my younger 
days, Mr. Punch, and his dramatic troupe.” 
Mr. Keightley, in his Tales and Popular Fic- 
tions, says: “In the whole of this legendary 
history, there is, as we may see, not a single 
word of truth, other than this—that the aie 
name of Lady Whittington was Fitzwarren.” 

These doubts have, however, been overhauled 
in a resolute manner by an antiquarian writer, 
who leaves no stone unturned to arrive as near 
as he can at the truth. The Rev. Samuel 
Lysons, rector of Rodmarton, in Gloucester- 
shire, gave a lecture in his neighbourhood on 
the subject of Whittington; and this lecture 
has since been expanded into a volume full of 
curious information and speculation. Certain it 
is that Mr. Lysons proves that there was a Dick 
Whittington, and that he was a native of Glou- 
cestershire. During a period of no less than 
six hundred years, there have been families in 
the county of that name, varied in its speil- 
ing as Whytynton, Whityngdon, Whittyngdon, 
Whitingdon, Whyttyngton, Wityndon, Whytin- 
don, Witinton, Whytington, Wittingdon, Wityng- 
ton, Wittington, and at length Whittington. 
Even Dick himself had his name spelt in many 
different ways—a fault very prevalent before the 
invention of printing. Mr. Lysons, by tracing 
the pedigree in old MSS. contained in the 
British Museum, finds that Dick was the fifth 
son of Sir William de Whittington, a Glouces- 
tershire knight living in the time of Edward the 
Third. There is a William de Whittington 
traceable as far back as 1240. Dick himself 
appears to have been born in 1350. 

fr. Lysons assigns reasons for believing that 
Dick, being a fifth son, poor and unbefriended 
by his family, came to London to seek his for- 
tune; and those who consider what was the 
state of the roads and the vehicles in those 
days, will be prepared to credit the narrative of 
trials and troubles by the way. Arrived in the 
metropolis, Dick commenced his career as a 
mere sweeper in the house or shop of a City 








trader, As to the trader’s daughter being 
gentle and kind, and the old cook ill tempered 
and cruel, there is nothing unbelievable in that. 
The alleged commercial venture of Mr. Fitz- 
warren was quite in harmony with the custom 
of the times. There were no consuls, no 
partners of private firms settled in foreign lands, 
no system of exchanges to square up international 
balances. Merchants were accustomed to send 
out ship-loads of assorted goods under the charge 
of a supercargo, whose business it was to sell 
the merchandise in any foreign land where he 
could find a market, and whose mode of remu- 
neration was such as to induce honesty and 
vigilance. That Mr. Fitzwarren should send 
out such a ship-load is quite consistent with the 
usages of that age. 

But how about the cat? Who could have 
thought of such a thing as Dick sending out his 
penny cat as a venture; and how could the King 
of Barbary, even if the story were shorn of ever 
so much of its marvels, have been induced to give 
a valuable purchase price for such an animal ? 
Mr. Keightley discredits the Whittington story 
in this matter, on the ground that some- 
what similar tales are to be found in Denmark, 
Tuscany, Venice, Persia, and South America. Sir 
Gore Ouseley discovered a similar story of a cat 
in a Persian poem, written as far back as the 
year twelve hundred and ninety-nine. Mr. 
Lysons contends, however, that these tales 
render the whole subject all the more wortliy of 
attention. That the cat was, in ancient times, 
a much more valued animal than at present, is 
certain. The ancient laws and institutions of 
Howel Dhu, about 950 a.p. (published by the 
Record Commission in 1841), mention the cat 
as an animal held in high repute. In one place 
the price of a cat is estimated in the following 
curious way : The animal is to be held up by the 
tail, with the nose near the floor, and as much 
of the best wheat as would be necessary to com- 
pletely cover the cat in this position was the 
price of the animal. By what means poor puss 
was to be induced to remain in this uncomfort- 
able position while the experiment was being 
performed, we are not told. 

Iu 1771 the story of Whittington and his 
Cat underwent discussion at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in connexion with a 
paper read by the learned Dr. Pegge; Horace 
Walpole ridiculed it; and the way in which 
Foote treated it, in his farce of ‘The Nabob, 
gives us an insight into one of the modes 
of interpretation adopted at the time. Sir 
Matthew Mite says: “That Whittington lived, 
no doubt can be made; that he was Lord 
Mayor of London was equally true; but as to 
his cat, that, gentlemen, is the Gordian knot to 
untie. And here, gentlemen, be it permitted to 
me to define what acat is. A cat isa domestic, 
whiskered, four-footed animal, whose employ- 
ment is catching of mice; but let puss have 
been ever so subtle, let puss have been ever so 
successful, to what could puss’s capture amount? 
No tanner can curry the skin of a mouse, no 
family make a meal of the meat, consequently 
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no cat could give Whittington his wealth. From 
whence, then, does this error proceed? Be that 
my care to point out. The commerce this 
worthy merchant carried on was chiefly confined 
to our coasts ; for this purpose he constructed a 
vessel which, for its agility and lightness, he 
aptly christened a Cat. From thence it appears 
that it was not the whiskered, four - footed, 
mouse-killing cat that was the source of the 
magistrate’s wealth, but the coasting, sailing, 
coal-carrying Cat.” 

In an early MS. the value of a cat is stated 
to be equal to that of a milch sheep with 
its lamb and its wool; and in another, the pro- 
perty necessary to constitute a “proper hamlet” 
is said to comprise nine buildings, one plough, 
one kiln, one churn, one bull, one cock, and one 
cat. One of the Spanish writers says that eight 
hundred gold pieces were given for the first 
Spanish cat landed in Chili, by Almagro, the 
companion of Pizarro ; while another puts down 
the sum at six hundred, and states that Almagro 
gave the gold for the cat, not the cat for the 
gold—a discrepancy which tends to show that 
there was some foundation for the story. 
Jean Barbot, in his Description of Guinea, pub- 
lished in 1680, speaks of that country being in- 
fested with rats and mice, and of the great con- 
sequent value attached to cats. Pennant gives 
a very marvellous story, to the effect that “ Al- 
phonso, a Portuguese, wrecked on the coast of 
Guinea, was presented by the king with his 
weight of gold for a cat to kill mice, and an 
ointment to kill flies, which sum he improved 
in five years to six thousand pounds.” Pennant 
makes use of this as a weapon with which to 
knock down the Whittington story, but Mr. 
Lysons accepts it as being rather corroborative 
than destructive. Mr. Keightley describes a 
doorway at Ribe Cathedral, in Jutland, in which 
is a sculptured alto-relievo of a cat and four 
mice, commemorative of a poor mariner who 
made a fortune by the sale of a cat in some 
foreign land. Mr. Lysons quotes from a work 
published in 1811, showing in how great esti- 
mation cats have at certain times been held. 
“ At Aix, in Provence, on the festival of Corpus 
Christi, the finest Tom cat in the country, 
—— in swaddling-clothes like a child, was 
on this occasion exhibited to the admiration of 
the gaping multitude in a magnificent shrine. 
Flowers were strewed before him; every knee 
bent as he passed.” This strange and shocking 
ceremony did not die out till the year 1757 ; we 
only notice it in connexion with the fact that 
cats, from whatever cause, were more highly 
valued in past times than in the present day. 

That Dick Whittington rose to be a dis- 
tinguished man is now unquestionable. He was 
made a member of the Mercers’ Company in 
1392; he became alderman about the same 
time; mayor, or lord mayor (it is not quite 
certain at what date the mayor was first be- 
lorded), in 1398, and again in 1407 ; member of 
parliament for the City of London in 1416 ; lord 
mayor a third time in 1420, and was knighted 
some few years before his death in 1423. His 











trade was not merely that of a mercer ; he was, 
as Mr. Lysons expresses it, a sort of “ Howell 
and James,” dealing in the costliest silks, jewels, 
and other luxuries. Among the Issue Rolls, 
under the date 7th Henry the Fourth, is an 
entry of payment of two hundred and forty-eight 
pounds ten shillings and sixpence (a large sum 
in those days) to Richard Whittington, citizen 
and mercer of London, for pearls and cloth of 
gold, provided for the solemnisation of the 
marriage of Philippa, the king’s daughter. In 
Hakluyt’s collection of Voyages, a poem called 
the Libel of England’s Policie makes mention 
of our hero as one of the recognised merchant- 
princes of the age : 


Now I think of the sonne 
Of merchandy, Richard of Whitingdon, 
That loade sterre and chief chosen flowere. 
What hath by him our England of honoure ! 
And what profit hath been of his riches ! 
And yet tasteth daily of his worthinesse ! 


A famous story is told of him as a worthy cit. 
“ During his last mayoralty, after the war with 
France, he entertained Henry the Fifth and his 
queen at Guildhall in a most splendid manner, 
and received from his sovereign the order of 
knighthood. The king, in order to carry on the 
war, had been obliged to contract many debts, 
for which he had given his bonds. These bonds 
had been bought up by Whittington to the 
amount of sixty thousand pounds ; and on the 
present occasion, while the king was admiring a 
fire which had been made in the room, in which 
were burned several sorts of precious woods, 
mixed with cinnamon and other spices, Whitting- 
ton took out the king’s bonds, threw them into 
the fire, and burned them ; thus, at his own ex- 
peuse, freeing the king from his debts. Ali 
were amazed at such a proceeding; and the 
king exclaimed, ‘Never had prince such a 
subject !’ to which Whittington adroitly replied, 
‘Never had subject such a prince!”?” We may 
doubt that the sum was so large as sixty 
thousand pounds, without doubting the general 
tenor of the story. 

But Sir Richard Whittington was not merely 
a merchant so wealthy as to be able to assist 
needy monarchs; he was an enlightened man, 
who won the hearts of the citizens by the many 
public improvements he introduced. Whit- 
tington made a conduit from Highbury to Crip- 
plegate, where he formed a well, or fountain, 
for the use of the public. He arched over a 
spring near the City wall ditch, to keep the 
water pure for use. He began to rebuild 
during his lifetime the prison of Newgate, of 
which an old chronicler, speaking of its pre- 
vious condition, relates that “hyt was febel 
over litel, and so contagious of eyre yat hyt 
caused the deth of many men.” He began 
building a library for the Grey Friars Monastery 
in Newgate-street, and supplied it with books 
(of course MSS. in those days). He arranged 
with his executors for building a library attached 
to Guildhall. He repaired St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, which had fallen into decay. He 
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supplied with glass (a luxury in those times) the 
windows of Guildhall, and paved the floor, 
which had until then been merely strewed with 
rushes. He rebuilt the church of St. Michael 
Paternoster, in Tower Royal, and annexed to it 
a college for a master, chaplain, clerks, and cho- 
risters. He built a pea | adjoining Guildhall. 
Henry the Fifth entrusted to him a joint super- 
vision, with the monk Richard Hawarden, over 
the restoration of Westminster Abbey, the nave 
of which had remained in ruins for many years ; 
and, moreover, in 1415, the king issued minutes 
of council, directing that the corporation should 
«not demolish any building or wall in the City 
without first obtaining the opinion of Richard 
Whittington. There were many of the elements 
of a great man in all this. 

The far-famed cat has taken part in a good 
many matters relating to the illustration of Sir 
Richard’s career. His executors rebyilt New- 
gate according to his bequest, and adorned the 
front with a sculpture of Whittington and his 
Cat; this ade mcs standing till 1780, though 
injured by the great fire of 1666. The Mercers’ 
Company had once a portrait of Whittington 
with his Cat, dated 1536; they have now one of 
later date. Elstrack engraved a third in 1590. 
Grainger, in his History of England, says that 
Elstrack’s picture had at first a Death’s head 
instead of a cat; that the public would not buy 
it; that Elstrack erased the Death’s head, and 
put in a cat; that the print then sold well; 
and that the Death’s head impressions became 
extremely rare. By far the most curious 
matter associating Whittingtomawith a cat has 
come to light since the publication of Mr. 
Lysons’s book. On removing the foundation of 
a house in Westgate-street, Gloucester, in 1862, 
there was found a stone sculptured in bas- 
relief; it appeared to have been part either of 
a wall-tablet or of a chimney-piece. The sculp- 
ture represented a youth with a cat in his 
arms; and it» style and appearance were traced 
by expert persons to the fifteenth century. 
Now, the curious point is this: that the house 
in question can be proved to have been in the 

ossession of a grand-nephew of Sir Richard 
hittington, either when Sir Richard was an 
old man, or soon after his death—Not conclu- 
sive evidence this, of course, that pussy really 
did visit the King of Barbary’s dinner-table ; 
but evidence worth recording, for all that. 

The invested estates left by Whittington for 
the support of “‘God’s House”—the hospital, 
college, or almshouse established by him—be- 
came in time very valuable, and led to the 
building, in recent days, of Whittington’s Alms- 
houses, a large structure near Highgate Arch- 
way. In the principal quadrangle is a figure 
of our friend Dick, sitting on a stone, and ap- 
parently listening to the famous Bow bells. 

As to the stone itself, Dr. Dryasdust, junior, 
in Notes and Queries, has recently shown that 
there have been no fewer than four “ Whit- 
tington’s stones” at Highgate, each claiming to 
be the original in name, if not in verity. The 








site of the real ancient stone is supposed to have 





been once occupied by a wayside cross, belong- 
ing to an adjacent lazar-house and chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Anthony. The old stone (whatever 
may have been its shape) was removed by a sur- 
veyor of the roads in seventeen hundred and 
ninety-five. Broken or sawn in two, the pieces 
were placed as kerbstones against the posts on 
either side of Queen’s Head-lane, in Lower-street, 
Islington; and a few years ago there were Isling- 
tonians who believed that one of the stones still 
formed the threshold of the hostelry known as 
the Queen’s Head. Stone the second, with an 
inscription, was placed on the road leading from 
Holloway to Highgate, shortly after the removal 
of the first. This second stone was replaced 
by a third, at the instance of the church- 
wardens, in eighteen hundred and twenty-one. 
Finally, stone the third gave place to stone the 
fourth about ten years ago. 

We will continue to believe that Dick Whit- 
tington did sell his cat. 


STONING THE DESOLATE. 








THERE are, in certain parts of Ireland and 
especially upon the Curragh of Kildare, hundreds 
of women, many of them brought up respectably, 
a few perhaps luxuriously, now living day after 
day, week after week, and month after month, in 
a state of solid heavy wretchedness, that no mere 
act of imagination can conceive. Exposed to sun 
and frost, to rain and snow, to the tempestuous 
east winds, and the bitter blast of the’ north, 
whether it be June or January, they live in the 
open air, with no covering but the wide vault of 
heaven, with so little clothing that even the 
blanket sent down out of heaven in a heavy fall 
of snow is eagerly welcomed by these miserable 
outcasts. The most wretched beings we profess 
to know of, the Simaulees and Hottentots of 
Africa, have holes whereinto they may creep, to 
escape the heat of the sun or the winter’s rages, 
but the women-squatters of the Curragh have 
no shelter, there is no escape for them but to 
turn their backs to the blast, and cower from it. 
The misery that abounds round our large camps 
in England is a load heavy enough for us to 
bear, but it is not at all to be compared to what 
can be seen daily in Ireland. If one of these 
poor wretches were to ask but for a drop of 
water to her parched lips, or a crust of bread to 
keep her from starving, Christians would refuse 
it; were she dying in a ditch, they would not go 
near to speak to her of human sympathy, and 
of Christian hope in her last moments. Yet 
their priests preach peace on earth, good will 
among men, while almost in the same breath 
they denounce from their altars intolerant 
persecution against those who have, in many 
cases, been more sinned against than sinning. 
This is not a thing of yesterday. It has been 
going on for years, probably fifty, perhaps a 
hundred. 

Twenty years ago, in eighteen ‘forty-four, I 
remember the priest’s coming into the barracks 
at Newbridge, with a request that the com- 
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manding officer would grant him a fatigue party 
of soldiers to go outside and pull down a few 
booths which these poor creatures had raised 
against the barrack wall. ‘The priest, 1 am 
sorry to say, had his request granted, and at 
the head of the soldiers, on a cold winter’s day, 
he went out and burned down the shelter these 
unfortunates had built. At this time it was 
quite common for the priest, when he met one 
of them, to seize her and cut her hair off close. 
But this was not all. In the summer of forty- 
five, a priest, meeting one of the women in the 
main street of Newbridge, there threw her 
down, tearing from off her back the thin shawl 
and gown that covered it, and with his heavy 
riding-whip so flogged her over the bare shoulders 
that the blood actually spirted over his boots. 
She all the time never resisted, but was onl 
crying piteously for merey. Of the crowd whic 
was formed round the scene, not aman nor a 
woman interfered by word or action. When it 
was over, not one said of the miserable soul, 
“God help her.” Five days afterwards I saw 
this girl, and her back then was still so raw that 
she could not bear to wear a frock over it. Yet 
when she told me how it was done, and who did 
it, she never uttered a hard word against the 
rudian who had treated her so brutally. Had 
any person attacked a brute beast as savagely 
in England, as the priest had here treated this 
least of God’s creatures, the strong arm of the 
law would have been stretched out between him 
and his victim. Yet in Newbridge there was 
not even an Irishman man enough to take the 
law in his own hands, by seizing the whip from 
the priest and giving him on his own skin a 
lesson of mercy. For it was in Ireland, where 
even now inhumanity of this sort is encouraged ; 
where dealers consider it a part of religion not 
to supply these outcasts with the common ne- 
cessaries of life; where the man who would 
allow one of them to crawl into his barn or cow- 
shed to lie down and die, would be denounced 
from the altar, and be ordered to do penance 
for his charity. I need not say what is the 
result of this refusal of all Christian help and 
pity to the fallen. It is open noonday immorality 
and drunkenness, and nightly licentious revel- 
lings. When all the vice is out of doors wandering 
shameless and defiant through the streets of 
Newbridge, the by-lanes of Cahir, and the 
purlicus of Limerick, Buttevant, Athlone, and 
Templemore, it becomes far more mischievous 
than it can be in the cellars and courts of 
the back streets in Dublin. It is everywhere 
to be seen, and what renders it less repulsive, is 
the very tyranny to which its victims are sub- 
ject, for it is impossible at once to pity and 
abhor. 

I will speak only of what I have seen. Last 
year I was in Mr. Tallon’s shop in Newbridge, 
when one of these girls came in and asked for 
half an ounce of tea. She was cleanly and re- 
spectably dressed—was perfectly sober and 
quiet in her demeanour; in fact, from her ap- 
pearance, I should never have guessed her posi- 
tion. ‘The shopkeeper had weighed the tea and 








was about to give it, when, stopping short, he 
threw it behind him, saying, “No! Pll not serve 
you.” To this she made no reply, but meekly 
turned and walked away. Surmising what she 
was at once, I could not help saying, “Good 
God, do you refuse to sell a'fellow-creature the 
necessaries of life?” ‘Yes,’ was the answer; 
“were she dying, I would not give it to her, or 
any like her.”. I attempted to argue with him, 
reminding him that it was only those without 
sin themselves who should cast the first stone 
or trample upon the fallen; but he would not 
listen. I called for the half ounce of tea, paid 
for it, and following her up the town, gave it the 
poor creature. Her look of thankfulness more 
than repaid me. 

Yet in Newbridge these people are better off 
than in any other part of the country; for a 
charitable farmer who owns some small fields 
near the barracks, has allowed them the use of 
a deep dry ditch by the roadside. This they 
have covered over with some hay and branches 
of trees, which forms for them a kind of shelter 
from the weather. 

Vastly different is it, however, in other parts 
of Ireland, where they can get no better shelter 
than a hedge affords. On the Curragh, for in- 
stance, the only protection they have from the 
pelting rain, the driving sleet, or the falling snow, 
is a furze bush; and this they are not allowed 
to erect or prop up by any means into a kind of 
covering. The moment they attempt to make 
a roof of it, it is pulled down by the police or 
under-rangers. I never believed it possible that 
such misery as I have here seen could be in 
existence even among savages. Often have ‘I 
seen these women, as I went to exercise after 
a severe night’s rain, lying by threes and fours 
huddled together in a ditch, or by the lee-side 
of a bush. I remember one morning when [ 
was on pass, making my way across the Curragh. 
Going down from the Grand Stand towards 
the Camp Inn, I passed a rising piece of ground 
on my left, under the brow of which the sheep 
and lambs were cowering together for shelter 
from the sharp north wind which was then 
blowing bitterly. I did not observe four women 
lying in a bit of a hole they had scooped out, 
until one called after me, and asked me to give 
her a shilling for God’s sake, as they were 
starving. The sight of them, wet, cold, and 
perishing from want and exposure, caused me 
to turn back and give the shilling; and I own 
that my remonstrance was very feeble even 
when she to whom [I had given it jumped up, 
saying, “Long life to you! this will get us a 
drop of whisky,” and ran off to get it. ‘The mere 
prospect of the drink seemed to impart new life 
to two of them, but the other evidently cared 
nothing about that which gave her companions 
so much pleasure. Her eye was languid, her 
skin hot and dry, her head ached; she was 
suffering from an attack of fever. I left her, 
and walking back towards the station, met 
a policeman, whom I informed of her state, and 
he promised to get her taken to the workhouse 
if he could. I discovered afterwards that an 
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under-ranger had reported this woman’s case to 
the police, and that information of her illness 
had been forwarded to Naas, when the police- 
man was told to apply to the relieving-officer at 
Newbridge. On looking for him, the constable 
learnt that the relieving-oflicer came only now 
and then to Newbridge, and that to find him 
he would have to go to Milltown. Thither the 
kindly man did not grudge going, .and there he 
was told by the official that “he would see 
about it.’ Next day, finding the poor wretch 
still neglected, and sinking fast, he had her 
conveyed in a car to the Naas workhouse, where 
she died in a few hours after her admission. 
The head-ranger of the Curragh, Mr. Brown, of 
Upper Mount-street, Dublin, drew the attention 
of the poor-law guardians to the neglect of 
their subordinate, and demanded an inquiry into 
the matter, for the life of a fellow-creature 
seemed to have been sacrificed. The guardians 
refused to inquire, and that in terms which 
seemed to cast an imputation upon Mr. Brown’s 
veracity. That gentleman appealed to the cdr- 
roborating testimony of the police and others, 
and again asked for an investigation, but in 
vain. He then, mindful at least of his own 
duty to his neighbour, applied to the poor-law 
commissioners, and also informed the civil au- 
thorities of the facts of the case. The com- 
missioners took no notice of his representa- 
tions until the Attorney-General issued an 
order that the relieving-officer should be pro- 
secuted for manslaughter. Then the poor-law 
commissioners dismissed him from the situation, 
appointing another man to succeed him, on the 
express condition, as it was believed, that he 
should live at Newbridge, the most fitting and 
central place of residence, and on the direct road 
from Kildare and the Curragh to the workhouse. 

But, on the 10th of September, a woman was 
brought by the police before Mr. Brown ona 
charge of drunkenness; it was also stated that 
she was ill, that she had been obliged to be 
brought in a car from the Curragh, and that 
she could not possibly walk to Newbridge. 
Mr. Brown saw her himself, ascertained that 
she was very ill, and that neither a poor-law 
guardian nor the relieving-oflicer was to be 
iound in Newbridge. Here was another case of 
utter destitution and illness, which could not 
receive the prompt attention it required because 
of the absence of tie official whose duty it was 
to provide a conveyance to take her to the 
workhouse. A guardian was at length found, 
and the woman was conveyed to Naas. 

On the same day, Mr. Brown reported to the 
commissioners that their instructions had not 
been carried into effect, the relieving-oflicer not 
being a resident at Newbridge, and he again 
asked for an inquiry. ‘This course of proceed- 
ing did not find favour in the eyes of the poor- 
law guardians, the chairman stating to the 
members that “this case was just a little bit of 
officiousness on Mr. Brown’s part,” and in that 
spirit they gave their version of the whole 
alfair to the commissioners, who had written 
for an explanation. 





On the 23rd of that month the commis- 
sioners replied to the chief ranger’s letter of 
the 10th, when they stated that the relieving- 
officer did reside in Newbridge, and that they 
“could not find any subject deserving of in- 
quiry.” Mr. Brown would not be satisfied 
with this kind of reply to a representation of 
such permanent importance to the poor wretches 
for whose lives he was fighting, and so, on the 
12th of October, he again wrote to the commis- 
sioners a long letter, which appeared in the 
“Trish Times,” and contained the following 
facts: “ Three police stations are situated on 
the Curragh. The constables in charge state, and 
can show, that they frequently are obliged to go 
to the relieving-olficer as part of their duty. 
They have invariably gone from the Curragh to 
Milltown, a considerable round from the Curragh 
to Naas poor-house. The constables stationed 
in Milltown stated the relieving-officer resided 
there. The constables at Newbridge make a 
similar statement. The county surveyor, in 
whose employment he is as a road contractor, 
states that Fitzpatrick, the relieving-oflicer, 
lives in Milltown. . . . Mr. Irwin, who is con- 
tractor to the poor-law guardians, stated to 
me in presence of a magistrate, a police-oflicer, 
and another person, that his wife had let a bed 
to Fitzpatrick, and that he took it immediately 
after I reported him.” Mr. Brown concludes 
his humane appeal as follows: “ Gentlemen, 
permit me, when on the subject of the Curragh, 
to ask you to draw the attention of the proper 
authorities to the probable state of the squatters 
thereon in the approaching winter. They sleep 
in the open air, Uttle covering over their bodies, 
no shelter from wet or cold except that of 
a furze bush. When snow falls they follow the 
example of the Esquimaux, they lie with their 
backs upwards, in order to form a temporary 
support for snow to rest on, which, when accu- 
mulated thereon assists to keep them partially 
warm.” 

Thus they are exposed all the year round: if 
it rains for a week they have to remain in it, 
having the wet ground for a couch, and a few 
wet rags for a covering. No refuge for them ; 
no pity; no succour. In England the publicans 
will suffer them to remain by their firesides 
while their money lasts ; landlords will let them 
rooms while they pay rent; shopkeepers will 
supply them with goods while they can find 
money for the articles: but here, in Ireland, 
they are outcasts in the fullest sense of the 
term, abandoned, persecuted, spurned. I am 
well aware that these women are the dregs of 
society, also that some mistaken Christians will 
say that “any pity shown to them is at best 
an encouragement of vice,” while others, like 
Scrooge, will inquire “ whether the workhouse 
and prisons are not still in operation?” ‘To such 
it is useless to make any appeal. But to those 
who can feel for the poor and homeless, who, to 
the best of their ability, attend to the Divine 
commands to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
visit the sick, and raise the iallen, I appeal for 
at least a thought of Christian mercy towards 
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the wretched outcasts, who exist on the Cur- 
ragh, and around our barracks in Ireland. 

It is not only to the female eye that a review 
of soldiers, with colours flying, drums beating, 
and bayonets glistening, appears grand and in- 
spiring. The dress of the soldiers, the gilding on 
the uniforms, the regular step, and the martial 
bearing of the men, are as if specially contrived 
for carrying the feelings and good wishes of 
spectators away captive. Again, when we look 
at a camping-ground with its white tents ranged 
in regular order—the flags flying and bugles 
sounding ; the galloping to and fro of mounted 
orderlies, the passing of general and staff officers 
with their waving plumes, the turning in and 
out of guards, combined with the pervading 
neatness and regularity, have we not all the 
elements of a spirit-stirring scene? We see 
then all the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war, with nothing of its attendant misery. But 
there is, as I have shown, around every barrack 
and camp an outlying circle of misery and sin, a 
haunting spectre which holds up its withered 
hands in mockery ofall the tinsel. It has never 
been otherwise; for wherever large bodies of 
men congregate, these elements of wretched 
creatures will be found, whose life is a long sin 
and unceasing misery. It is the old story—a 
poor girl is attracted by a soldier when the 
troops come to her town. When Ae marches 
away, she leaves all—friends, fortune, and good 
name—to follow him ; little recking of the pains 
that lie before her. Soon the trifle of money is 
spent, and then the clothes go piece by piece. 
When money and clothes are gone, what shall 
she do? She cannot dash through the ring of 
scorn already surrounding her, to go home and 
drink the bitterest dregs of her cup in the rebuke- 
of her own kindred. The man she has followed 
lovingly and unwisely, had not means to support 
her; yet she cannot starve. Gradually the outcast 
sinks lower and lower, till she probably ends her 
days by the side of a barrack wall, or on the lee- 
side of a bush at the Curragh. Of the soldiers 
who should share the blame of this, men are ready 
enough to remember how they are in a manner 
cut off from all domestic joys or pleasures, and 
have as a class very little forethought. Their 
daily bread is always found them; whether in 
sickness or in health they need never know what 
a sharp thorn hunger is. And so, being thought- 
less, the soldier does not prevent women from 
following him from town to town, and from 
barracks to camp. But if guilty so far, he is 
not wilfully hard-hearted. I have known maiy a 
soldier go to the captain of his troop, and getting 
a couple of months’ pay in advance, spend it on 
sending a poor girl back to her friends. I know 
also that for one or two months after a regiment 
has come to a fresh station there are weekl 
subscriptions made up among the men of each 
troop for the same purpose. Therefore I am 
sure that if a way could be shown for lessening 
the misery among those unhappy victims, every 
soldier in the army would give what he could 
afford. If each man would give a week’s pay to 





wards, those who had homes to to, and 
relations willing to receive them, could be sent 
home whenever they were willing to return, 
while the others would at least be provided with 
a roof to put their heads under. 

In India these camp-followers are placed 
under the care of one of their own sex—a 
female muccadum, or overseer, who is paid so 
much a month out of the canteen fund. This 
is advantageous in more respects than one. 
The women themselves are comfortably housed ; 
they are*obliged to keep their huts in good 
order, and themselves clean and well clothed ; 
if they misbehave they are punished ; in case of 
disease, they are sent to a native hospital till 
they recover. This system modified to suit home 
moralities might be advantageously introduced 
at our barracks and camps, and would go a 
great way to stay the spread of disease which 
fills our army hospitals, and ruins the health of 
our soldiers. As the hour before the dawn is the 
darkest, so I trust that, upon the night of these 
unhappy squatters, the first glimmering of dawn 
is soon to break. That such distress should exist, 
and that men should consider themselves most 
righteous in letting it exist, and walking on the 
other side with their eyes carefully averted, is 
but anew form of the old evil, against which His 
followers were warned as their worst wrong 
against Heaven by Him who was himself alone 
unspotted among men. 





“THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES 


—Snovtp not throw stones,” says the adage. 
But who ever did live in glass-houses before the 
days of Sir Joseph Paxton or the invention of 
photography ? And why were they expected 
to be constantly pelting their neighbours? Has 
the sun necessarily a combative effect upon 
dwellers in those traps to catch sunbeams ? 

I, who live in a glass-house all day, am in- 
clined to answer the last question in the aflir- 
mative, when aggravated by ugly or capricious 
sitters. May therefore, a humble photo- 
grapher, venture one or two hints to the owners 
of countenances who desire them to be grace- 
fully and accurately copied, and to those who 
try to copy them ? 

In turning over the leaves of an album, we 
frequently pass our acquaintances without even 
anod. How is this? The photograph may be 
irreproachable as a work of art, and it is impos- 
sible to be other than a transcript of what was 
presented to the camera. How comes it, then, 
that it is not a likeness? Simply because the 
original was, at the critical moment, unlike 
himself. When about to be photographed, 
one is apt to feel that, like Marshal Ney, 
the eyes of Europe are upon him—that, ac- 
cording to the position which he assumes, 
judgment will be passed on his good or bad 
figure, awkwardness or grace. He _ wishes 
to present himself on — to an admiring, 
not to a critical, public. A nervous con- 
sciousness, moreover, that perhaps a guinea or 
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rially to add to his discomfiture. Trivial as 
this consideration may appear, it exerts a far 
greater influence on the expression than most 
persons are willing to acknowledge, even to 
themselves. Placed in a position always chosen 
by the operator (being, to save himself the 
trouble of rearranging accessories, precisely the 
same as that which the last sitter occupied), 
his head screwed into a vice behind, he is told 
to look at an indicated spot on the wall, and 
keep still. Thus posed, he regards further 
operations with much the same feelings of dis- 
trust as he would those of a dentist. In ima- 
gination, he hears the sharp rattle of the forceps, 
or the punch. His breathing becomes thicker and 
quicker as the critical moment arrives, his heart 
beats audibly against his waistcoat, and a hazy 
film falls over his eyes. In this delightful 
condition of mind and body, he is enjoined to 
“keep quite still, and put on a natural expres- 
sion ;” as if expressions were as easy to put on 
as gloves. The inevitable consequence 1s, that 
he “ grins horribly a ghastly smile,” the like of 
which never passed over his features before. 
Yet both operator and sitter wonder why the 
portrait is so very unlike. 

“T should like to have a landscape back- 
ground for my portrait, if you please,” is a 
frequent, but most inconsistent request. What 
can be more preposterous than to see a lady 
in full evening costume, quietly seated in a 
luxurious easy-chair, in the middle of a moun- 
tain pass, with a roaring cataract rushing madly 
down within a couple of inches of her imma- 
culate book-muslin? ‘The rugged pinnacle to 
which she is supposed to have flown (in her 
easy-chair) being carefully adapted to her satin 
shoes by a Brussels carpet, from which a tree 
is vigorously springing. An actor wishing to 
be represented in some particular character, 
may, with propriety, require a painted back- 
ground to assist in the illusion that he is on 
the stage, before his own painted scenes. Addi- 
son remarks, in the Spectator, “a little skill 
in criticism would inform us that shadows and 
realities ought not to be mixed together in the 
same piece. If one would represent a wide 
champaign country filled with flocks and herds, 
it would be ridiculous to draw the country only 
upon the scenes, and to crowd several parts of 
the stage with sheep and oxen. This is joining 
together inconsistencies, and making the decora- 
tions partly real and partly imaginary.” 

There are as much individuality and character 
in the human figure, as in the human face. 
Every one has some slight peculiarity of gesture 
and carriage of body, as he has idiosyncrasy of 
mind. Assuming this to be so, with how much 
more character is a portrait in some accustomed 
position endowed than if represented in one 
to which he was unaccustomed. A right re- 
verend prelate, engaged in the manipulation of 
three little thimbles and a small pea, or a blind 
man looking through a stereoscope, would 
scarcely be in harmony; yet photographs are 
frequently perpetrated in which ladies and gen- 
tlemen are represented in positions, and en- 





gaged in employments, equally as foreign to 
those in which their friends usually see them. 
The conventional pillar and curtain are becoming 
intolerable. The conventional Smith or repre- 
sentative Jones, attired in his habit as he lives 
(say the guinea paletot and the sixteen shilling 
trousers), seldom has the opportunity of rest- 
ing his elbow on the base of a fluted column; 
neither is he often interrupted in the study of 
his favourite author (one finger between the 
leaves of the book), seated in a lady’s boudoir, 
radiant with bouquets and toilet bottles, nor 
with a mass of unmeaning drapery mixed up 
with his hair, like the hood of an excited cobra. 
When two or more persons are taken in one 
picture, it is no uncommon thing to see them 
standing without any connexion whatever with 
each other, as isolated and independent as the 
statuettes on the board of an Italian image- 
man; or else, as if desirous of emulating the 
silver bells and cockle-shells of perverse Mary, 
celebrated in the nursery ballad—all in a row. 
A lady or gentleman, having made up her or 
his mind to be photographed, naturally considers, 
in the first piace, how to be dressed so as to 
show off to the best advantage. This is by no 
means such an unimportant matter as many 
might imagine. Let me offer a few words of 
advice touching dress. Orange colour, for cer- 
tain optical reasons, is, photographically, black. 
Blue is white; other shades or tones of colour 
are proportionately darker or lighter, as they con- 
tain more or less of these colours. The progres- 
sive scale of photographic colour commences 
with the lightest. The order stands thus: 
white, light-blue, violet, pink, mauve, dark- 
blue, lemon, blue-green, leather-brown, drab, 
eerise, magenta, yellow-green, dark - brown, 
purple, red, amber, morone, orange, dead-black. 
Complexion has to be much considered in con- 
nexion with dress. Blondes can wear much 
lighter colours than brunettes ; the latter always 
present better pictures in dark dresses, but nei- 
ther look well in positive white. Violent contrasts 
of colour should be especially guarded against. 
In photography, brunettes possess a great 
advantage over their fairer sisters. The lovel 
golden tresses lose all their transparent bril- 
liancy, and are represented black; whilst the 
“bonnie blue e’e,” theme of rapture to the 
poet, is misery to the photographer; for it is 
put entirely out. The simplest and most effec- 
tive way of removing the yellow colour from 
the hair, is to powder it nearly white; it is 
thus brought to about the same photographic 
tint as in nature. The same rule, of course, 
applies to complexions. A freckle quite invi- 
sible at a short distance, is, on account of its 
yellow colour, rendered most painfully distinct 
when photographed. The puff-box must be 
called in to the assistance of art. Here let 
me intrude one word of general advice. Blue, 
as we have seen, is the most — affected by 
light, and yellow the least; if, therefore, you 
would keep your complexion clear, and free from 
tan and freckles whilst taking your delightful 
rambles at the sea-side, end by all means 
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the blue veil, and substitute a dark green or 
yellow one in its stead. Blue tulle offers no 
more obstruction to the actinic rays of the sun 
than white. Half a yard of yellow net, though, 
perhaps, not very becoming, will be found more 
efficacious and considerably cheaper than a quart 
of Kalydor. The cause of freckles is simple 
enough. It is nothing more than a darkening 
of the salts of iron contained in the blood, by 
the action of light. A freckled face is, there- 
fore, an animated photograph. 

Still another reason why photographs are not 
always pleasing, either as likenesses or pictures, 
is that the time occupied in posing the sitter 
and securing the negative is not sufficient to 
allow much thought or care to be devoted to it. 
It was recorded in a photographic journal, some 
time since, as a wonderful feat, and lauded ac- 
cordingly, that one operator had taken ninety- 
seven negatives in eight hours, just five minutes 
apiece. Now, as no two individuals ought to be 
subjected to precisely the same treatment, that 
is, placed in the same position, or in the same 
lights, it is certain that ftfty at least of those, 
measured by this modern Procustes, would be 
capable of much improvement. Sometimes, for 
days together, when the atmosphere is foggy, 
they can do nothing ; and, therefore, it behoves 
them to make their hay while the sum shines. 

Now for my trials: “ How frightfully stout 
you have made me,” remonstrates a lady weigh- 
ing, probably, about a couple of hundred- 
weights; “I have had my portrait painted in 
oil and pastelle, but neither make me look so 
stout as you have. I declare I look like some 
fat, dumpy old woman. I wouldn’t let any one 
see this for worlds. You really must do an- 
other.” This lady is succeeded by another, of 
uncertain age, who wants a carte de visite 
takenof herpet dog (it is presumed, for him to dis- 
tribute amongst his acquaintances). “I should 
like it taken very nicely, if you please. -How do 
you think he would look best ? In profile, three- 
quarters, or full face?” “I think in profile,” 
replies the artist. ‘ Will you please make him 
lie down on the table.” “Oh dear, he won’t 
be still, I know, on the hard table ; he must have 
a cushion to lie on.” A cushion is accordingly 
procured, and Beauty is deposited thereon. “I 
think,” remarks the young lady, after he is 
focussed and light arranged, “the other is the 
prettiest side of his face. Yes,” turning him 
round, “he looks far more intelligent in this 
position.” This, of course, necessitates re- 
focussing and rearrangement of the light. 
Just at the moment of exposure, Beauty 
jumps off the table. No amount of whistling 
or coaxing, no startling announcement of “rats” 
or even “cats” will induce him to keep still for 
one second. Half a dozen plates in succession 
are spoiled, until he takes it into his intelligent 
head to go to sleep, when a good photograph is 
at last secured, and the lady, with many apolo- 
gies for having given so much trouble, bows 
herself out. She is succeeded by two young 
gentlemen just returned from school, who, be- 
yond making each otherlaugh, putting themselves 





into absurdly grotesque positions while the 
operator is attempting to focus, and asserting 
that “it’s no end of fun being photographed” 
(which the obtuse operator doesn’t seem to see), 
conduct themselves tolerably well, and in a few 
minutes are dismissed. The next visitor is a 
young mamma with her infant. ‘“‘ Do you think 
you can take a good likeness of this child?” 
she inquires; “she has just learned to walk, 
and I should like her to be taken standing.” 

“ But if she has only just learned to walk,” 
suggests the artist, “I don’t think she will be 
able to stand still.” 

“Oh yes, I am sure she will,” returns 
mamma. “Do, please try; I should so like to 
have it.” 

The artist cannot withstand this appeal, and, 
against his better judgment, attempts and fails ; 
for the sweet little cherub is unsteady on its 
“pins,” and is much given to “flopping” at 
unseasonable times. Mamma is at length 
compelled to do what the artist recommended 
in the first place—to take the baby on her lap. 

Then there is the deaf old gentleman, who 
can’t hear when he is told to keep still; and 
the communicative young lady; and the funny 
person, who wants to be taken with his fiancée, 
and when he has moved talks about missing his 
face, and facing his miss, and tells the operator 
he may fire away again, he has lots of time. 

It is now about four o’clock, and the artist, 
who has in the course of the day travelled about 
twenty miles, in rushing in and out of the 
developing-room, arranging sitters’ dresses and 
accessories, regulating the light, &c., with the 
thermometer standing up amongst the nineties, 
has not had an opportunity of taking any re- 
freshment, or sitting down for one minute. Yet 
he is expected to be polite and conciliatory to 
all, never to lose his temper, and must attempt, 
at least, to strike up a cheerful conversation 
with each sitter, so as to get an “ expression.” 

Can you understand, then, that some of us 
who live in glass houses do occasionally desire 
to express our impatience by some strong de- 
monstration ? 





REMINISCENCES OF BROGG. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, CHAPTER II. 

Tue remarkable subject of this brief memoir 
passed, in due time, from the shelter of the 
paternal roof to that afforded by a set of rooms 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Cephas 
College, Cambridge. He was accompanied, of 
course, by the Reverend Smear, in order that he 
might have some friend and protector at hand to 
support him in this first contact with the rough 
hard world. C.J. did not boat, nor did he smoke. 
He did not give, or go to, wine-parties, nor play 
at billiards, nor indulge in jokes at the expense of 
his masters. He did not hunt or get into debt, 
and finally, strange to say, he did not take a 
degree ! 

It was in the merest trumpery formalities that 
he broke down, mere inability to answer certain 
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questions at the moment. The information re- 
quired for answering those questions he was of 
course possessed of, but he required time, and 
time was not given to him. Indeed, he sent in 
his answers some days after the examination, but 
this proceeding did not produce any effect in 
reversing the decision of the Dons, and C. J. 
Brogg was plucked. 

But this heroic youth was in no sort dashed by 
this event, no not a jot. “When I see,” he 
observed to his tutor, “the sort of persons who 
pass through this ordeal with what is called 
success, when I observe the frivolity and the 
superficiality of their minds, and the slightness of 
their characters, I cannot help feeling that it 
would be wrong in me even to wish for a share 
in such triumphs as theirs.” And with that 
C. J. went down from Cambridge, aud set him- 
self once more to study philosophy under the 
care of the Reverend Christopher Smear. His 
reception at home was enthusiastic on the part 
of his mother. Mr. Smear informed this ex- 
cellent lady that her son had been an ornament 
to his college in particular, and to the University 
in general, and was expected to do great things. 
The mere fact of the plucking, he added, indicated 
simply nothing. It was a simple question of 
nerves. A man wiih a shallow intellect and 
plenty of brass would take a high place, while 
another of profound thoughtfulness and great 
information, but of a modest and retiring nature, 
would be inevitably thrown over. “ Look,” 
the tutor would remark, “at the men who took 
degrees, ay, even high honours, and see how 
many of them never did any thing to distinguish 
themselves afterwards.” The good lady was 
entirely convinced by these and the like argu- 
ments, and said that she was only sorry her son 
had ever been to the horrid place; but Mr. 
Brogg senior, on the other hand, thought less 
highly of his son than ever, and muttered, in the 
retirement of his study, that “he’d always said 
they'd make a fool of the boy.” 

And now, it having been decided that the Bar 
was the profession best calculated to develop the 
powers of this extraordinary young man, we 
find him enrolled a member of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and pledged for five 
years to consume from time to time such store of 
potent joints and fiery port as might be expected 
to sustain him under the laborious study of the 
law, and bring him in time to the attainment of 
its highest honours. But this long period could 
not of course be devoted entirely to law studies. 
Literature—glorious, consolatory literature— 
was called in, that it might call out the Genius 
of Brogg, and certain works issued from his pen, 
which, if they could have got a fair hearing, 
must have brought their author both reputation 
and profit. But they did zo¢ get a fair hearing, 
There seemed to be a conspiracy against Brogg 
on the part of both editors and publishers, and 
the different members of both of these classes 
would return his MSS. with thanks, and polite 
intimations that they “‘ wouldn’t do.” 





And yet they were beautiful works too, for I 
have seen them. The essays were founded on 
the highest models ; they were extremely severe 
in style, and everything in the shape of incident 
or illustration was carefully excluded, as were all 
original sentiments of opinions that might startle 
by their novelty. Nor were his attempts at 
fiction less admirable. In these his forte was 
reflection. Everything that happened—and it was 
part of his system that very little did happen— 
gave rise to reflections, and these, again, to other 
reflections, so that each work was, in fact, a great 
collection of wisdom combined with a certain 
amount—quite as much as was good for the 
reader—of fictitious interest. 

Of his Play that he wrote, and how it was not 

liked, and, 
Of his Poem that he wrote, and how that was 
not liked either, 

I might, and perliaps ought to, treat here at con- 
siderable length. But how can I doso? It is 
impossible; for when I think of the manner in 
which these great works were dealt with, I lose 
all restraint and patience. The Play, a genuine 
Tragedy of the Roman time, and in which not a 
soul was left alive at the fall of the curtain, found 
its way into and out of every theatre in London. 
None of the managers would hear of it. They 
wrote complimentary letters, and said that it was 
a very fine work, and that its author must be a 
man of unquestionable genius, but it was not 
* suitable’—that was the phrase—for dramatic 
representation. So also with the Poem. Pro- 
fuse admiration on the part of the publishers 
now. Letters of the most gratifying character. 
The Poem possessed, said the publishers, qualities 
rarely to be met with in modern times. It was 
worthy of the Augustan age. It was heroic— 
classical. But, alas! this was a period when 
there was no demand for these high-class works. 
The public taste was debased and ruined. 

There was a public, however, for these great 
works in C, J.’s own house. Friends and rela- 
tions were there to whom, on the occasion of 
certain evening séances, these productions were 
read aloud by the gifted author himself. All 
sorts of frequenters of the house would attend on 
these occasions, and as they were all men of 
genius, it made the praises which they lavished 
on these works the more precious to our 
illustrious friend, and to those who were inte- 
rested in his welfare. And it was not the lan- 
guage of flattery which reached the young author. 
Praise, no doubt, but not flattery. On the con- 
trary, some of the elder and more distinguished 
of his listeners would, not unfrequently, object to 
passages im his work, and even suggest alterations. 
The great Mr. Bolster, for instance, on a certain 
occasion when he formed one of C. J.’s audience, 
actually stopped the reading quite abruptly. 

*T don’t like that line,” he said. “'There’s a 
word wrong.” I must mention, that he had just 
before been looking over the reader’s shoulder. 

* Ah,” said C. J., looking up with an amiable 
smile. ‘“ What word’s that ?” 
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“Why,” continued Bolster, “in that exquisite 
description of the sheep-shearing, you have a 


line: 
And fleecy terror holds the timid flock. 


I don’t like ‘fleecy,’ quite,” continued the 
great authority, “and, at the risk of offending 
you, I will venture to say that the line would 
have been better thus: 

And sheepish terror holds the timid flock.” 


“Bless my heart!” ejaculated C. J., almost 
with terror, “why, I have the word here 
erased.” 

“You don’t say so?” cried Bolster. “Then, if 
I were you, I’d restore it.” 

It was thus that C. J. received suggestions, 
willingly, cheerfully, and without grudging. 

I cannot help mentioning here a tribute of a 
very graceful kind, which was paid by one who 
knew little of the world and its ways, to this 
very same poem. In the very same part of the 
work to which allusion has just been made—in 
the portion, namely, where the admirable sheep- 
shearing scene is described—there occurs a pas- 
sage which tells a sad story of how one of the 
sheep, running away from the shearers, falls into 
the river and is drowned by the weight of its own 
wool. I will not do this extraordinary and 
pathetic passage the injury imseparable from 
partial quotation (the volume must one day be in 
the hands of the public entire), but I will simply 
say that the pathos and beauty of the description 
are entirely irresistible. 

This scene, then, was being read one even- 
ing to a small circle of friends and admirers as- 
sembled at Poets’ Corner, which was the name 
bestowed by Mr. B. on the villa where the family 
resided, and among the company was a young 
lady who had newly arrived from the country to 
stay in the house. She was not “out,” she was 
innocence itself ; an unsophisticated heart, if ever 
there were one in this world. As this sweet child 
of nature listened to the tale, her feelings were 
so powerfully acted upon that it became at last 
no longer possible for her to keep them under 
any sort of restraint. She burst into tears, and 
at length, in a voice rendered almost unintel- 
ligible by sobs, she cried aloud: “Oh, Mr. Broge, 
if you’re going to let it be drowned tell me, that I 
may leave the room.” Our friend motioned her 
to remain, and then and there, and with the 
power of an improvisatore, altered the catas- 
trophe of the poem, and saved the life of the 
sheep. 

The alteration has stood ever since. For C.J. 
Brogg was of opinion that the ery of that young 
girl’s heart was really but an expression of the 
public voice, a manifestation of opinion which 
every one possessed of a heart would not fail to 
endorse. 

And these are the works which cannot reach 
the public, because no publisher will undertake 
them. Let us remember the kind of productions 
daily cast forth upon the book-market, and 








In that circle of choice spirits of which the 
society at Poets’ Corner was formed, it was the 
happy privilege of our illustrious friend to find 
appreciation and sympathy. Indeed, it was a 
pre-eminently appreciative and sympathetic circle. 
It was a hothouse for the rearing and develop- 
ing of genius. The gentlest and mildest zephyrs, 
only, breathed within its precincts, and the rough 
disturbing breezes outside could never get in to 
chill the constitutions of those sheltered indivi- 
duals who were fortunate enough to have access 
to this haven of rest ; and it was curious to see how 
each of these sheltered ones appreciated all the 
others, and was in turn understood and admired 
by them. It was curious, and at the same time 
very delightful. The society was chiefly com- 
posed of persons devoted to art in some one of 
its forms, and for the most part these were men 
of whom the world knew little or nothing. They 
flew too high to be easily followed by a heavy- 
winged public. Their language was Hebrew to 
the multitude. They were caviare to the general ; 
but they understood each other. I don’t know 
that it was what would be called an amusing 
society, they were all so grave, so earnest, and so 
disgusted with human folly and ingratitude. 
And besides the caviare, there were the de- 
vourers of the caviare. The house was frequented 
by a class of persons more largely represented in 
this country than might be imagined, who worship 
the arts and their professors, though themselves 
engaged in pursuits of a widely different sort. 
These were what are called City men. Gentle- 
men whose pursuits were connected with com- 
merce and the money market, and well to do in 
their affairs. They all knew Brogg senior, of 
course, meeting him daily in the City, but it 
was not that eminent financier whom they visited 
when paying their respects at Poets’ Corner. 
They came to worship at the shrine of Genius. 
They came to hear a new poem from the pen 
of C. J., to listen to a recital by some young 
lady with a taste for the stage, or to examine, 
and very likely purchase, some work of pre- 
phaelite art executed by one of the mis- 
understood geniuses already spoken of as finding 
peace and refuge within the walls of the Brogg 
establishment. Strange characters these men of 
business, with tastes so at variance with their 
ordinary pursuits. Successful men, too, who do 
their work well, and yet are so little arrogant in 
consequence of their prosperity, as to allow the 
children of Genius to ride roughshod over them, 
and treat them as nothing better than poor 
degraded lumps of earth, made to be of use to 
more elevated mortals, and for no other purpose 
whatsoever. And to see how these men would 
themselves fall into this same view, and, when 
particularly ill used, would say: “ Grampus is in 
force to-night. He’s trebly himself, I tell you.” 
This—remembering what these gentlemen were 
—was certainly a wonderful sight. Small thanks 
would our City man get for the fat cheque which 
he handed over to the grasping Grampus, who, 





master our indignation as well as we can. 





however, had reasons for being specially glad to 
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get it. “There are thousands of cheques in the 
world,” Mr. Grampus would say to himself, as 
he carelessly thrust the document into his pocket, 
“but how many works by Grampus? [If this 
City man does not go into the City, there are 
plenty of others who will do just as well instead, 
but if I don’t sit down to my easel, who besides 
can produce Grampuses?” This was no doubt 
very true; but then, on the other hand, ou- 
genius should have remembered that not every- 
body, even in the City, would be prepared to ex- 
change cheques for Grampuses. 

Never mind. Our City man seemed to like 
being treated with contempt. There is much to 
be done by bullying in this world, perhaps more 
even than by cringing. When this patron of 
art got snubbed at every turn by Grampus and 
others of the like nature, it showed him simply 
what a tremendous set of fellows he had got 
among, men so exalted that they could afford to 
look down upon him—a man looked up to in the 
City by everybody. Yes, Grampus and Co. were 
tremendous fellows, and it was no end of a privi- 
lege to be allowed to associate with them on any 
terms. Forthe City men never entered into any 
competition with the geniuses. They listened, 
but talked little, nor were they unwise in so 
doing. The geniuses were of the igjtable sort, 
and would cut up rough at a moment’s notice. 
On one occasion, for instance, when Mr. Brown, 
of the Stock Exchange, happened to state in con- 
versation with a friend, but unhappily within 
hearing of Grampus, that Mr. Brogg senior 
‘was decidedly one of the very first men of the 
day,” on this occasion, I say, he was laid hold of 
and gored and trampled upon by Grampus in a 
most merciless fashion. 

“Hear this man,” cried Grampus to some of 
his colleagues who had not been attending. 
“Here is the old leaven appearing. Here is an 
instance of what Bacon says, that ‘nature is 
often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom ex- 
tinguished.’ Here is Brown, totally unable to 
extinguish his nature, falling back into his normal 
condition of money-worship. The feeling has 
burst from him atthe mere mention of one of 
the high-priests by whom the worship is con- 
ducted. Our worthy host here he designates as 
one of ‘the first men of the day.’ Mark our 
friend’s enthusiasm. The subject is one which 
he understands, and which appeals to his money- 
grubbing tastes. Brown, I am ashamed of you! 
And this after all the pains that have been 
bestowed upon you in this very house. With 
all your pretended taste for better things, I 
believe that your heart’s in the City at this very 
moment.” 

It entered the mind of C. J. Brogg to give 
an entertainment of a somewhat novel kind, a 
sort of social conference of all the most re- 
markable men of the day, in order that they 
might give their opinions on the different 
subjects. It was so far in favour of C. J.’s 
project that most of these distinguished per- 
sons had some knowledge of the house, having 





been invited by Mrs. Brogg on many previous 
occasions. Out of this good lady’s invitations, 
one out of eighteen—on an average—had been 
accepted by these great men, so that nearly all 
of them had at one time or another found his 
way to Poets’ Corner, and it was a curious 
thing that not one of these illustrious ones ever 
visited that abode of intellect more than once. 
It was thus the happy privilege of C. J. to be 
able to invite some of the most remarkable men 
of the age to join his social conference, not 
merely as one great man claiming a sort of fellow- 
ship with another, but as, to some extent, per- 
sonal acquaintances also. It was with a feeling 
of conscious pride that the Reverend Smear, who 
undertook to put the letters of invitation in the 
post, glanced over the remarkable names inscribed 
on the envelopes, and he could not help specu- 
lating as to what would be the feelings of the 
post-office keeper as he observed the names in 
stamping the letters. 

Of course the conference was not to be entirely 
composed of these eminent individuals. Other 
privileged persons, private friends, and acquaint- 
ances, were also invited, and these were mostly 
informed what sort of company they were likely 
to find themselves in. “ Dear —,” C.J. would 
say in writing to his more familiar friends, 
“Buster, the great engineer; Thunderson, the 
poet; Savile Rowley, the doctor ; Shammy, 
R.A. ; and some other men of mark are coming 
here on Thursday next, to discuss matters of gene- 
ral interest. Will you join us at half-past eight ? 
Yours, C. J. Broce.” And the reader may here 
remark that our great man feels so confident as 
to the readiness of his fellows to join the con- 
ference, that he does not say that he has “asked” 
Buster and the rest, but that they are “coming.” 
And what can be more natural than that he 
should so speak? What an opportunity was this 
for Buster and the others for learning each 
other’s opinions and profiting by them. It was 
to be a meeting of flints and steels, so to speak, 
and what volleys of sparks—sparks of the fire of 
genius—might not confidently be looked for. 

They did not all come, it is true. Those 
who did, however, found great preparations 
made for them in the shape of tea and pic- 
nic biscuits, and they found, moreover, C. J. 
Brogg standing in the middle of the room hold- 
ing what appeared to be several letters in his 
hand, and wearing an expression of as much an- 
noyance as was compatible with the character of 
a philosopher and man of genius. The members 
of the conference, up to half-past nine o’clock, 
consisted of Grampus and the geniuses under his 
command, the men of commerce, admirers of the 
above, the Brogg family, and those outsiders 
who had been invited specially to meet Buster 
and Thunderson, and a long list of individuals 
bearing names equally distinguished, but who 
were not present. The company did not con- 
verse, or rather “confer,” and everybody looked 
towards the door incessantly—everybody, that is, 
except Grampus and friends. They didn’t care 
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whocame. They were used to geniuses, for were 
they not continually in the habit of meeting each 
other ? 

With the exception of Dr. Calix, the bo- 
tanist, no one of the illustrious personages who 
had been invited put in an appearance. The 
doctor himself did not prove much of an addition 
to the company, by-the-by, for he simply got 
away into a corner and stared speeclhilessly. 

The greater part of the company wore now a 
discontented, and perhaps almost vindictive air, 
feeling evidently that they had been drawn 
together under false pretences. Some, how- 
ever—and these were they who were in the habit 
of looking on the bright side of everything— 
sought to console themselves with Calix, in the 
absence of other celebrities. ‘“Calix is here,” 
they would say; or, “Seen Calix? That’s he 
leaning against the folding-doors; massive skull 
—isn’t it?” 

Meanwhile, the distinguished individual with 
whom we are mainly concerned had thrice 
said—standing in the middle of the room—‘ My 
excellent friends,” before he could succeed in 
making himself heard. As soon, however, as it 
was discovered that he was speaking, there was 
an instant, and perhaps disconcerting silence, 
and ihe words of C. J. sounded with almost awful 
distinctness: 

“We had a purpose in view this evening,” he 
said, “which must not wholly be lost sight of. 
We are assembled with an object, and that object 
is to master some difficulty, to clear up some 
doubt, to throw light on some dark place, and 
all this by means of that powerful agent—Dis- 
cussion. Now, who is there that can give me 
something to discuss ? Who is there that, racked 
with doubt, will make public the subject of his 
uncertainty, and abandon it to us for purposes 
of dissection ?” 

Who was there? That was the question. Ap- 
parently, there was nobody. Everybody looked 
about him briskly, as possessing a mind in which 
neither doubt nor misgiving had a place, or 
glanced suspiciously at his neighbour, as much as 
to say, “ You used to be a sceptical, hesitating 
sort of fellow, come, I should think this sort of 
thing was rather in your line, J have no concern 
in it at all.” In fact, the effort of that brief ad- 
dress of C. J.’s was almost supernatural. Doubt 
and uncertainty might no longer have existed on 
the earth. One would say that they had dis- 
appeared as the toothache would if a dentist 
(forceps in hand) should arise in a certain society 
and say: “Is any gentleman or lady present 
troubled perchance with an aching tooth?” It 
was a wonderful and edifying sight to behold an 
assembly of such magnitude, and to observe that 
every man among them had his mind made up 
upon every subject that could agitate society. 

A dead silence then succeeded that address of 
C. J.’s, which no one present seemed in the least 
degree disposed to break, till at last a facetious 
gentleman, as if with a view of starting some 
subject on which it might reasonably be expected 


that doubt would exist in the minds of those 
present, said inquiringly : 

* Church-rates ?” 

“Yes, my dear friend,” replied C. J., catch- 
ing at a straw. “By all méans. Do I under- 
stand that your mind is in an unsettled state on 
the subject of church-rates ?” 

“Qh dear no, not at all,” put in the other, 
rapidly, “It only occurred to me that it might 
be atopic on which some other gentleman pre- 
sent might perhaps like to hear an opinion.” 

“Very good idea, very good indeed,” replied 
the originator of the conference, grateful of any 
assistance. “Is there any lady or gentleman,” 
he added, looking round with a soothing smile, 
“whose mind is at all unsettled on this interest- 
ing subject ?” 

Again the same extraordinary unanimity of 
opinion. A proud expression of settled, un- 
shakable conviction of all fear. A short gentle- 
man, sitting forward with his hands upon his 
knees, and so looking round among the com- 
pany from face to face, at length expressed him- 
self as the foreman of a jury might: 

“JT think we seem to be all agreed? 
not so?” 

A low murmur of assent ran through the as- 
sembly. @ 

“Yes,” said the foreman, “we are all agreed.” 

*But as to what?” urged Mr. Brogeg, who, 
perhaps, thought he saw a prospect of some 
discussion on the point in question. 

* As tothe church-rates,” replied the foreman. 

“Yes,” urged C. J.; “but how are you all 
agreed? What view do you all take?” 

“Why, the view, sir, of course,” replied the 
foreman, in something of a reproachful tone. 
“The orthodox view.” 

*T don’t know exactly,” said Mr. Grampus, 
striking in at this crisis, sitting in an irreverent 
attitude, with his hands in his pockets and his 
legs stuck straight out before him; “I don’t 
know what the orthodox view may be, but, as far 
as 1am concerned, I beg to say that I disapprove 
of church-rates, and, I may add, all other rates 
whatsoever, as at present collected. I say that 
they are collected in an offensive and ungentle- 
manly manner. I don’t like, and I don’t believe 
any gentleman can like, the style in which these 
rates and taxes are applied for. I am ‘hereby 
to take notice,’ and ‘ hereby to declare? Why 
don’t they speak civilly—why don’t they say 
‘please?’ Is there no such expression in the 
language as ‘You will have the kindness to 
observe,’ or ‘ Allow us to eall your attention 
T am not a rogue, why am I treated as if I were ? 
Why am I threatened with fines, and terrified 
with a hand in a frill pointing to incomprehen- 
sible, but always threatening, passages, printed 
in red ink? I pay my taxes”—this must have 
been a statement made in a moment of oblivion, 
or adduced simply for the sake of argument, 
Mr. Grampus being really in the black books of 
every collector in his neighbourhood—“I pay 
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my taxes; when I receive the paper applying 
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for them I intend to pay them; why am J, then, 
addressed in odious, suspicious, menacing terms 
from the first ? It is abominable, and I don’t un- 
derstand it, and my only consolation is to give 
all the officials connected with the business all 
the trouble I possibly can, by xof ‘taking no- 
tice,’ and aot ‘hereby declaring,’ or in any other 
way coinciding with their offensively expressed 
demands.” And Mr. Grampus leaned further 
back in his chair, and thrust his hands further 
into his pockets, and inquired of Mr. Smear, 
who sat near him, whether “that was not doing 
his part in the conference at any rate ?” 

Mr. Grampus’s part in the conference gave a 
great deal of offence. The little foreman ex- 
pressed himself that such opinions were mis- 
chievous and un-English, and these words, espe- 
cially the last, were muttered in all directions by 
different members of the society. ‘ Great offence 
was given, and, in short, the “ sensation” was so 
general, and began at last to be so fully ex- 
pressed (gaining in intensity every time the word 
“un-English” was repeated), that poor Mr. 
Smear determined to try the plan of making a 
division by starting another subject for confer- 
ence, and said, no less than seven times: 

“T have sometimes thought that were we a 
littie less uncertain on the subject of apparitions 
than we are, it might add to our comfort and 
sense of security.” 

“Apparitions?” Pooh! Nobody wanted to 
discuss apparitions, and that sort of thing. It 
was a question of church-rates, and sentiments 
had been uttered in that room which were both 
mischievous and un-English. It was no time to 
talk of apparitions. 

There is no telling how far this discussion 
might have gone had it not happened that at 
this moment there was a very opportune arrival 
of refreshments in the shape of pic-nie biscuits 
and negus, towards which creature-comforts so 
immediate and general a rush was made, that 
church-rates and apparitions were alike for- 
gotten. After this, Mrs. Brogg, who knew well 
what she was about, went to the piano, and half- 
recited, half-sung, one of Thundersan’s poems set 
to music by herself. 


That night, when the last genius had taken 
his departure, C. J. took his old tutor aside, 
and said, “ Smear, I am uneasy in my mind. 
Circumstances are beginning to shake me as to 
my belief in myself. Iam beginning to doubt 
whether I am the remarkable person you would, 
in your kindness, make me out to be.” 

The curate hastened to reassure him in the 
most earnest manner, and in the most eloquent 
language. 

“T don’t know, Smear—I don’t know,” an- 
swered this great but humble-minded man, and a 
cloud of melancholy was on his brow as he spoke. 
“There are many things which I don’t under- 
stand. I should have thought, for instance, that 
Ishould have got more letters every day, that 
my works would have been more sought after, 





that I should have received communications re- 
questing my co-operation from all sorts of learned 
societies and learned men both at home and 
abroad. I don’t understand it, Smear—I don’t 
understand it at all.” And the subject of this 
memoir took his bedroom candle and retired in 
rather a melancholy frame of mind to bed. 


CHAPTER III. 
Ir was about this time, then, that Mr. Brogg 





became connected with an association founded | 


on the sublimest principles, and bearing the com- 
prehensive name of the Mutuat Union. Of 
this society, the humble individual who writes 


this memoir was the honorary secretary; nor | 


must I omit to state that it was owing to my 


connexion withthe Mutual Union that 1 came to | 


enjoy the greatest privilege of my life—the friend- 
ship, namely, of C. J. Broge. 

We were a local society, all the members be- 
longing to the Tyburnian or Bayswater district, 
and it was in a situation equally easy of access 
to both these neighbourhoods that our meeting- 
room was located. It was spacious and airy, 
and there was a clock, anda bookcase, and a map, 
and there were cane-bottomed arm-chairs, and 
a long table with a green cover, and an inkstand 
and blotting-book placed before each member, 
and such pens as I never saw anywhere else n 
my life. Insomuch that one gentleman, our 
youngest member, who never spoke, nor ap- 
parently took any interest in our proceedings— 
sketching profiles in his blotting-book through- 
out the entire evening—this young gentleman, I 
say, being asked by a friend why he belonged to 
us, made answer in these few and simple words: 
“Such jolly pens!” They were exceedingly ex- 
pensive pens, and nobody made any use of them 
except the before-mentioned profile-drawer (who 
would get through his three or four in an even- 
ing) and the Reverend Mr. Smear, who was one of 
us, and who always took copious notes of every- 
thing that transpired at our meetings, and put 
down all that was said in a peculiar short-hand cf 
his own, which neither he nor anybody else was 
ever able to read. 

It was owing entirely to the agency of the 
Reverend Smear that C. J. Brogg originally be- 
came a member of the M.U. Mr. Smear had 
been for some time one of us; ever since, in 
fact, he had ceased to be C, J.’s tutor, and it was 
in consequence of the report given by the reve- 
rend gentleman of the extraordinary merits of his 
former pupil that we took a step very unusual 
among us, and absolutely went the length of 
soliciting Mr. Brogg to become a member. Mr, 
Brogg only stipulated that his brother James 
should be admitted along with him, and this 
being at once joyfully acceded to, we had soon 
the exquisite gratification of enrolling the great 
man among our members. 

We were essentially a Mutual Society. Our 
objects were mutual enlightenment, mutual en- 
couragement, mutual bringing together and dove- 
tailing, as it were, of natures. Our meetings took 
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place twice a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
We had tea and muffins at eight, and there was a 
very large bottle of water on the table in case 
any of the members should afterwards require 
additional refreshment. Sometimes we talked, 
sometimes we made speeches, sometimes a mem- 
ber would read us a paper on some subject with 
which he was acquainted. Sometimes, again, we 
debated on general topics, the subject for the 
evening chalked up on a black board thus: 
“Whether of the two was the greatest man, 
Napoleon Bonaparte or Alexander the Great?” 
Or, “The madness of Hamlet, was it feigned or 
real?” Never did anything bordering on what is 
called an “ unpleasantness” take place at any of 
our meetings. Were we not mutual? 

I may here mention, in order to disarm any ill- 
disposed person who might otherwise think 
proper to bring the circumstance up against us 
hereafter, that some obscure individual who was 
invited to spend the evening with us, went away 
and spoke of us afterwards in terms of great dis- 
paragement, giving us the preposterous name of 
the “ United Bores.” 

I have said all that is necessary concerning 
the structure of our club, and I will only add 
that our expenses were very few, and our sub- 
scription, in consequence, extremely low. It was 
a curious thing, by the way, and a circumstance 
in every way gratifying to remember, that C. J. 
evidently understood from the first, and without 
requiring explanation, that he was to be an hono- 
rary member, and never once insulted us by so 
much as the offer of a subscription. One of 
our members—our least amiable one — Mr. 
Carpew, did ask on one occasion, in the absence 
of Mr. Brogg, whether that gentleman had been 
originally proposed as an honorary member or 
an ordinary one, but it was universally agreed 
that the question was wanting in mutuality, and 
it had to be withdrawn in consequence. 

That was a remarkable day in the history of 
our Union on which the great C. J. Brogg was 
for the first time encircled, so to speak, by its 
mutuality. To me, indeed, the occasion was one 
of a special kind altogether, for on that day was 
laid the first stone of a structure which was to 
prove of an enduring sort—a structure both use- 
ful and ornamental—I mean the friendship which 
was to exist afterwards between Brogg and my- 
self, and whose commencement dated from that 
very evening when Mr. Smear introduced his 
once pupil, now friend, to the members of the 
Mutual Union. 

It was evening. We were all assembled round 
the green board, the hands of the clock pointed 
to nine o’clock, when the sound of footsteps was 
heard without, there was a knock at the door of 
the room, and in another moment the form of 
C. J. Brogg, as elsewhere described, stood before 
us. The excitement was tremendous. We all 
started to our feet and hastened to rally round 
our new member, and greet him with words of 
friendship and welcome. All, I should have said, 





of a profile, and who waited to finish it before he 
rose to make his bow to the illustrious neophyte. 
C. J. was accompanied by his brother, an agree- 
able intelligent person no doubt, but he sunk, as 
might be expected, into total insignificance by 
the side of his brother. Not but that as time 
wore on he soon won golden opinions, and was 
liked by everybody—but then his brother—who 
could think on this occasion of anybody but 
C.J.? The Reverend Christopher Smear seemed 
to take possession of his former pupil from the 
first, looking round upon us whenever Mr. Brogg 
spoke, as with a sense of proprietorship and re- 
sponsibility. 

It was one of our conversational or debating 
evenings, and by Mr. Brogg’s desire we all went 
at it just as we usually did, and as if he were not 
present. It was my business to say afew words by 
way of making a beginning, and then anybody 
spoke who liked. I merely had to announce 
the subject, and set it going, a performance which 
I went through on this particular occasion with a 
particular trepidation and nervousness. We had 
found it needful to adhere to certain formalities 
in our debates, and one of these was that no 
gentleman was ever alluded to by name. “The 
gentleman occupying the second chair on the 
left,” or “my honourable friend on the third 
chair right,” these were the appellations by which 
we were called, and I think it helped to preserve 
order, or, in other words, to keep up a feeling of 
mutuality. Mr. Carpew, by-the-by, who generally 
differed from the rest of us, had a wooden chair 
of his own, by which he was distinguished when 
alluded to in debate. 

“The National Expenditure—is it ordered in 
a manner agreeable to the views of the nation at 
large?” This was our subject on the evening of 
which we are now speaking. Mr. Best rose 
immediately after I had made the announcement, 
and so did Mr. Carpew. The former gentleman, 
however, had succeeded in catching my eye, and 
so the word was with him. I had sometimes 
thought, though I had never said so, that this 
same Mr. Best was rather a trying person. 
Everything was always so very right with him. 
Everything which seemed annoying and ill- 
organised to others, was in his eyes extremely 
satisfactory. “The annoyance never came in 
his way? The officials had always behaved very 
well to Aim,” he would say. And so with private 
individuals, they were all delightful. ‘He has 
always been excessively kind and civil to me,” 
would be his words, when some acknowledged 
bear was being talked about; or, “whenever he 
has been with me he has shown none of these 
qualities.” He liked everything: an east wind, 
an organ playing before his door. 

Mr. Best, or, more properly speaking, the 
second chair on the left, rose and placed his 
knuckles on the table, and put his blotting-book 
straight, and remarked that the subject which 
had been selected for discussion was one of the 
most important with which it was possible for 
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the—as it were—the trustee of the people; a 
portion of the income of everybody, directly or 
indirectly, was entrusted to the government, to 
be spent as it might think best. He heard people 
complain of the taxes. (Mr. Jones, the wood- 
engraver, who has a large family, sighed softly at 
this juncture.) He thought—the second chair 
left continued—that those who complained of the 
taxes were much to blame. He—second chair 
left—never complaied. The government was 
wise. It took a portion of his income and ap- 
plied it for his benefit. It supplied hin—or the 
parochial institution which it had organised, sup- 
plied him—with pavement, with sewers, with 
light. The policeman was there to protect him, 
ready whenever he was wanted. (At this Mr. 
Carpew allowed himself to indulge in a cough, 
which was hardly characterised by mutuality.) A 
town was provided for him to live in (Mr. Best 
went on), which was a model of admirable manage- 
ment to the earth; an army also was provided 
for him, and also a navy. It was a government 
whose management of home afiairs was only 
equalled by its wisdom and discreetness in the 
conduct of its foreign policy. Yes, let us have 
confidence in government—in a government that 
was a paternal government, an unprejudiced 
government, an economical government, a go- 
vernment among whose members jobbery was 
unknown, and self-interest a word without 
meaning. 

“Confusion!” said a voice at this particular 
moment, causing everybody, and especially Mr. 
Brogg, to start violently. This expression of 
feeling came, I am sorry to say, from Mr. Side- 
ways, the profile drawer. He had made an enor- 
mous blot in doing the eyelash of one of his pro- 
files; which always seemed to me, as far as one 
could judge upside down, to be inordinately 
gifted in this particular respect. Mr. Sideways 
took not the slightest notice of his own un- 
mutual expression, nor of the surprised glances 
which were directed towards him, but seemed 
entirely occupied in trying to turn the blot into 
a shadow. The incident was very unlucky, I 
thought. 

Our second chair (left) said no more on his 
side of the question after this interruption, while 
third chair right rose to reply, with a certain 
briskness and alacrity that looked like strong 
feeling. “ Before proceediag with the business 
of the evening,” he said, “ I think it only right to 
make some slight allusion to a circumstance which 
has just occurred. It is painful to think that a 
young gentleman of great promise—I allude to 


| the honourable member who occupies a seat next 





to my own—a gentleman who is, as it were, 
through the Foreign-office, connected with that 
very government whose proceedings we are in- 
vited to criticise this evening—that such an one, 
I say, should haye been betrayed into the use of 
an expression which we must all regret should 
have—have—emanated from his lips.” Here 
Mr. Carpew paused, and looked at his young 
friend through a double eye-glass, evidently ex- 


pecting him to express some regret for what had 
happened. Nothing, however, appearing to be 
further from his young friend’s thoughts—the 
fact being that he was in the very crisis of a 
curling upper-lip—it became necessary for Mr. 
Carpew to return to the original subject of the 
evening, which he did, after heaving a deep sigh 
on behalf of the profilist. 

“T must own,” he said, “that I have been 
altogether surprised by the conduct of my learned 
friend on the other side of the—of the—table, in 
taking upon himself the task of defending a 
government such as that under which we suffer. 
And here I may mention, by the way, that I have 
it from a private source on which entire depen- 
dence may be placed, that it is entirely impossible 
for those who at present represent that govern- 
ment to hold together for another fortnight.” It 
was remarkable that Mr. Carpew always knew 
through a private source what was going to 
happen to government, and that the thing in 
question never did happen. Curiously enough 
this circumstance made no difference in the re- 
ception accorded by our members to Mr. Carpew’s 
next prediction. ‘The government, then,” pro- 
ceeded our third chair (right), “cannot hold to- 
gether foranotherfortnight, but that circumstance 
little affects the question before us, because we 
know beforehand that when another party takes 
the reins, public matters, and especially those of 
a pecuniary sort, will be conducted on no better 
principles than those which guide them at this 
moment. The honourable gentleman who repre- 
sents the second chair (left) on the other side, 
congratulates himself on the fact that his money 
is taken from him and laid out to the best 
advantage. The honourable member might have 
spared himself those self-gratulations. How is 
that money which he contributes so cheerfully 
laid out? Is it laid out with an eye to the 
honourable member’s interest? Gentlemen, a 
few days since, I was walking in one of our places 
of public recreation, and observing that a con- 
siderable number of workmen were all engaged 
in some gardening operation in one spot, I drew 
near the place to ascertain what they were doing. 
Mr. Secretary and gentlemen, when I came 
nearer I was able to detect at once what was 
going on. I found myself before an enclosed 
piece of turf measuring twenty-five paces one 
way by nineteen the other, and within it were no 
less than NINE MEN engaged in mowing the grass. 
Of course it will readily be conceived that these 
men were actually incommoded by their own 
numbers, finding it very difficult to operate 
in so small a space, and having to use every 
sort of precaution, in order to avoid cutting 
each other’s feet off. Some of the men were 
standing idle, simply because it was impossible 
to get a bit of grass to cut at, and others, in 
order that they might devote all their energies 
to eluding the scythes of their more busy com- 
panions.” 

This statement created much sensation, and I 








observed that Mr. Brogg leaned forward at this 
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time and gave some direction to his brother, who 
immediately made a note. 

“ And this—this,” the indignant member went 
on, “is the way in which the public money is 
wasted. This is the system on which my honour- 
able friend would congratulate us. But, gentle- 
men, is this all? Are these nine men the only 
representatives of a piece of outrageous expendi- 
ture on the part of an extravagant government ? 
Is it not the case that we have public offices ? 
The work done or left undone at those offices is 
proverbially light-——” 

“No,” remarked a voice emanating from the 
leaves of a blotting-book. It was the voice of 
the profilist. 

“An honourable member says ‘No,’” con- 
tinued the speaker. ‘‘ What does he mean ?” 

“Simply that it’s not the case,” remarked the 
other, still engaged with his drawing. “So 
much to do that you can’t do any sort of justice 
to the papers and magazines, and when fellows 
drop in for a chat you’re as likely as not to be 
called away in the very middle of an interesting 
subject. 1t’s beastly, I can tell you.” And this 
young gentleman, true to his cloth, continued to 
utter negatives at intervals, while Mr. Carpew 
went on with his speech. 

“Gentlemen, in spite of what my honourable 
friend has said, I will freely assert that the small 
amount of business executed in our public offices 
is proverbial, and the unnecessary number of 
persons employed ‘not’ to do it is equally so. 
Gentlemen, what think you? Is there no waste 
in the articles of Stationery and Printing in con- 
nexion with our Government Institutions? Did 
any of you ever receive a Public Oifice letter ? 
And if so, did it ever strike you that the paper 
was at all thick ? Was there not more of it than 
was necessary ? And did not the envelope resemble 
cardboard ? What sort of pens 

“Nothing to compare io these,” interrupted 
the profilist, holding up one of those which lay 
on the table, and instantly returning to his 
previous occupation. 

“The pens provided at this institution are not 
public pens, nor are they provided at the public 
expense. They are good pens, very good pens, 
and I dare say our good secretary, Mr. Bradshaw, 
will tell us that we can afford them. But can 
the country afford them? Why should not the 
steel pen” (a groan from the profilist), “why 
should not tke steel pen of commerce be good 
enough? It was good enough for our merchant- 
princes. Gentlemen, it may be said that these 
are small matters, and they may be so; but let it 
never be forgotten that great aggregates are made 
up of small items. Let it ever be remembered 
that we are to take care of the pence, and that 
then the pounds will look after themselves.” 

At this point I remarked that C. J. Broge 
placed his finger on his brow, and became im- 
mersed in thought. 

Gentlemen,” continucd our member, “we 
shall do no good till a commission is appointed 
to inquire into what goes on at our public 
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offices, with a special eye to the introduction of 
straw paper and steel pens, and the reduction of 
the number of clerks and supernumeraries-——” 

I here thought it necessary to rise toorder. I 
hinted that these especial allusions to a class 
which was represented among us so satisfactorily 
by the gentleman in the fourth chair (right) 
might appear fo that gentleman to wear an un- 
mutual aspect, and that perhaps such observa- 
tions might be suspended with advantage. Mr. 
Brogg said “Hear, hear,” very softly, and 
a thrill of gratification passed through my 
frame. 

** At the suggestion of our worthy secretary,” 
our third chair (right) went on, “I will say no 
more on the subject of our Civil Service, and 
those by whom it is misconducted,. although I 
might make allusion to such matters as the 
frightful national expenditure in connexion with 
the single item of messengers, to the wanton use 
of the public stationery by the clerks for their own 
private purposes, and to other matters equally 
flagitious. But I will not thus add to the few 
words which I have to say. I will simply, in con- 
clusion, request my honourable friend Mr. Best 
—I beg pardon—I will simply request the second 
chair (left), in case he should ever have to 
approach this subject again—and it is not for 
me to say that the hour is distant when his 
brilliant and shining abilities shall give him an 
opportunity of discussing such questions in an 
assembly of which this is but a species of type— 
I would request him, I say, to think twice 
before he utters a panegyric on a police force, 
the members of which are never to be found 
when they are wanted; on the good ordering of 
a town the mismanagement of whose street 
trailic is a disgrace to civilisation.” 

Our member ceased somewhat abruptly and 
sat down. What was my surprise when I be- 
came aware that he had scarcely done so, before 
the new member rose from his place, and at once 


catching, nay riveting—my eye, proceeded to | 


make certain observations to which we all 
listened with rapt attention. I had not expected 
that Mr. Brogg would speak on this his first 
evening among us, but I was not then aware of 
the activity of that mighty intellect. 











“ Gentlemen,” he began, “I hope it may not | 
appear presumptuous in me if I venture to offer | 
a few remarks in connexion with. the admirable | 


and lucid expressions of opinion to which we 
have just been listening. Gentlemen, if there 
was any feeling not wholly pleasurable excited 


by those masterly orations, I believe it to have | 


been attributable solely and entirely to an un- 
founded impression that our two distinguished 
friends were to some extent differing in opinion ; 
I say that such an impression is unfounded, and 
I am willing to abide by the assertion. For, after 
all, do not these two gentlemen virtually mean 
the same thing? Are they not mutually desiring 
each other’s advantage? Does not Mr. Mr. 
I beg pardon,” said our new member, listen- 
ing to a whispered hint from his former tutor. 
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“Does not the honourable member for the second 
chair on the right, in supporting the claims of 
government, do so because he believes that go- 
vernment to be able and willing to protect the 
rights of—of—the gentleman who so ably fills 
our third chair right, while the last-named gen- 
tleman himself speaks strongly against the—as 
he thinks—extravagance of the government, 
from a strong feeling for his opponeni’s pocket, 
and because he believes that undue claims are 
made on that gentleman’s means? Ah, gentlemen, 
this is indeed a Mutual Union. Viewed in this 
way, what an additional interest is communi- 
cated to a discussion such as that to which we 
have just listened ! And such, I am persuaded, is 
the real state of the case. When, for instance, 
the honourable member who defended the go- 
verning powers of this country so ably, ex- 
pressed himself to the effect that”—(Here Mr. 
Brogg consulted the notes ef the Reverend 
Smear)—“ that government was the trustee of the 
people, what did he mean, what cou/d he mean, 
except that it was the trustee of the gentleman, 
who was on the other side of the table and also 
of the argument, and that therefore such trustee 
must be looked after strictly, but at the same 
time defended against unjust accusation? And 
again, on the other side, when the gentleman 
who mistrusts government, speaking with great 
indignation, says, ‘And this—this is the way in 
which the public money is wasted!’ is it not 
virtually the money of his opponent of which he 
speaks, and as to the economising of which he is 
so anxious? Gentlemen, believe me, everything 
is as it should be. Even those nine gardeners 
engaged in mowing that small piece of ground of 
which our opposition member has spoken, were 
surely not too many. Think of the joy with 
which the ninth of those men announced to his 
family that he had been ‘ taken on’ by govern- 
ment. Think of that man’s salary. Will it not 
give an impetus to trade in the small neighbour- 
hood in which it will be spent? The local baker, 
the chandler, nay, the very costermonger who 
pervades the streets, will rejoice in the sums of 
money which will reach them in consequence of 
the gardener’s good fortune. Disputes, gentle- 
men—nay, not disputes—say, rather, debates, 
should be conducted as this has to which I have 
listened this evening with so much gratification. 
Hardly ever, if ever, have I enjoyed any expe- 
rience of my life as much as this. To see such 
evidences of harmony of feeling, such marked 
unselfishness, such anxiety, as it were, for each 
other’s good and each other’s welfare, is to be 
refreshed by one of the most agreeable sights 
which a human being can behold, and it is for 
this that I now beg to thank this honourable 
assembly, as I do also for the permission which 
has been so liberally accorded to me to write 
myself one of its members.” 

There was a low murmur of approval as Mr. 
Brogg resumed his seat. His speech gave 
enormous satisfaction, and was pronounced on 
all hands to be perfectly mutual. The two gen- 








tlemen, however, to whom more special allusion 
had been made, Messrs, Best and Carpew, seemed 
not a little astonished at the discovery of their 
own philanthropical intentions as revealed to 
them by our new member. Some of us, who 
happened to know that there was no love lost be- 
tween these two gentlemen, could not help 
smiling when we heard such loving motives at- 
tributed to them; nor was I, for one, in the least 
surprised when Mr. Carpew rose from his seat 
and expressed himself to this effect: “ While ad- 
miring,” he said, “the general tendency of the 
speech of the newly-elected member, he could not 
allow one portion of that speech to be entered on 
our records”—here he looked hard at Mr. Smear 
— without qualifying it with a word of protest. 
The honourable member for a cliair which had 
not yet been numbered had stated that he (the 
honourable member for the third chair right) had, 
in making some recent remarks, had the interest 
of another gentleman at heart, and that he had 
made those remarks simply and solely with the 
desire to save that gentleman’s pocket. Now, he 
wished this to be corrected promptly. He had 
said what he dad said in obedience to his own 
convictions. He had condemned certain pro- 
ceedings because he believed them to be con- 
demnable, and the desire to benefit any member 
of that company, he could honestly say, had never 
once entered his head.” 

Mr. Best (second chair left) rose and stated 
“that he wished, on his own behalf, to enter a 
protest similar to that of his honourable friend 
who had just spoken. He (Mr. Best) had never 
once thought of his honourable friend during 
the delivery of his speech. When he (Mr. Best) 
had said that ‘ government was the trustee of the 
people,’ he never meant that it was in any special 
way the trustee of his honourable friend. The 
honourable and newly-elected member had mis- 
understood both himself and his honourable 
friend, and had given them credit for motives by 
which they were not actuated.” 

C. J. Brogg begged leave to explain himself. 
“Human motive was hard to follow. There were 
few who could read it, few who could trace out 
its hidden intricacies. 








But especially were our |, 


own motives hard to find out. They could often | 


be judged of better by others than by ourselves. | 


In what men said or wrote, they frequently had 


meanings which they really wereignorant ofthem- | 


selves. The poet Shakespeare, the artist Turner: 
Had not intentions, had not meanings been dis- 
covered in the works of those great men of which 


they themselves had been ignorant ? Undoubtedly | 


such had been the case, and undoubtedly such 
had also been the case with the two distinguished 
gentlemen who had lately spoken. Those gentle- 
men did not fully know their own meaning.” 
Mr. Carpew was on his legs in an instant. He 


begged to say “that he did know his own mean- | 


ing.” 

Mr. Best knew his own meaning perfectly. It 
was not that attributed to him by the honourable 
and newly-elected member, 
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Mr. Smear rose eager to expostulate. ‘‘ Was 
this mutual? Was this like the society of which 
they were all members? When a gentleman, in 
the very benevolence of his nature, and with an 
eye sharpened by that benevolence, detected in 
the motives of other gentlemen germs of excel- 
lence of which they themselves were ignorant, 
was it wise, was it kind—nay, was it mutual—to 
reject and put away this imputation of worth? 
Was it judicious in honourable members to deny 
the existence of fine motive within them merely 
because they were not aware of its existence 
themselves ?” 

The two gentlemen who were the subjects of 
this little dispute begged to intimate that their 
opinions remained unshaken. They had, how- 
ever, no wish to prolong the discussion. Let it 
rest. Unless any other gentleman had anything 
to say, perhaps it would now be better that the 
meeting should dissolve. 

I was just about to act on this suggestion, 
when, to my great surprise, who should get up 
next to address the assembly but our young 
friend Mr. Sideways, the profile drawer, a gentle- 
man who had never once spoken, or in any way 
contributed to the amusement of the society, 
since he had been a member. This young gentle- 
man rose very slowly and languidly from his seat, 
looking at his last profile with his head on one 
side as he did so: 

** As personal explanations seemed to be the 
order of the evening,” he said, “he would take 
the opportunity of stating a grievance of his own, 
the existence of which was attributable to some 
member of the present company. There was 
some honourable member,” he continued, “ who 
had contracted the pernicious habit of jogging— 
jogging with his leg, a habit always troublesome, 
but more especially so in an assembly where gen- 
tlemen were engaged in writing, or—or—other- 
wise handling the pen.” 

Our young friend sat down again quite quietly, 
and immediately resumed his favourite occupa- 
tion. We all looked rather indignant, and a 
marble stillness settled upon all our limbs, such 
as seemed to indicate that there was not a man 
capable of jogging his leg among us. Mr. Car- 
pew muttered, without rising from his seat, 
“That people whose tongues were so little under 
control that they used language for which they 
might be fined, had best not be too critical on the 
uncontrollable legs of others, and that those who 
lived in glass houses should not throw stones.” 
Another gentleman remarked that the meeting 
had altogether been a very disorderly one, and 
little calculated to make a favourable impression 
on the new member—an expression of opinion in 
which I could not help cordially but sorrowfully 
coinciding. So I felt that the moment had come 
when it would be well for us to break up, and 
giving a little tap with my hammer, I intimated, 
in the fewest words possible, that the proceedings 
of the evening were over. 





I took the opportunity, after the meeting was 
over, of expostulating with my friend the profile 
drawer on what he had done, or rather said, on 
the subject of leg-shaking. We were all liable, 
I said, to fall into habits of the sort, and 
besides, I asked, what particular harm did it do 
to him ? 

“Why, you see,” he answered, “it interferes 
so with the—the—profiles.” 

“Well,” I urged, “and suppose you didn’t 
draw quite so many of them ?” 

“T must,” was his answer. “I don’t want to 
do it. But Pve got into the habit now, and I 
can’t leave off.” 

“There!” I said. “Now learn to be con- 
siderate. One man jogs his leg, and another 
draws profiles on blotting-paper. Bear and for- 
bear.” 

“Well, at all events it wasn’t you that jogged, 
old boy,” he said, laughing. 

And indeed it was not. A man must have legs 
before he can shake them, and mine were both 
cut off in a railway accident. 


I have been thus particular in noting the 
events of that evening, both because it was the 
occasion of my becoming acquainted with the 
great C. J. Brogg, and also because it gives me 
the opportunity of showing him in the light of a 
peace-maker, and of presenting him to the world 
at once as a profound reasoner and an ardent 
philanthropist. 

When our meeting was over, our new member 
took me aside to tell me that he had enjoyed the 
evening prodigiously. Think of that—“ pro- 
digiously.” He had enjoyed himself prodi- 
giously! 
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HIS EXPERIENCE AS A POOR RELATION. 
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HIS OWN GHOST STORY. 
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